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AS TO THE INTENT OF THIS BOOK. 



Theke are many people who, perhaps, without being ambitious to 
, write books or become college profeaaors, would like to be careful 
and special students and teachers of the subject of history. For 
tliem I write, and especially for the teacher who wishes to special- 
ize his work, and to see the world from this particular point of I 
view. For as the material world grows smaller, and time and | 
space condense, our intellectual world gi'owa greater, its points of i 
view become more numerous, more unobstructed, and so much more I 
extensive, that in order to have any point of view at all, or get on 
, top of the earth in any direetioUj we must choose some particular 
1 height aa our own ; do the best we can, it will take a good part of 
r life to attain any high outlook. 

To what can tlie teacher of history in the secondary schools 
I aspire ? In the field of information, to a fair general view of ' 
I history plus a very special knowledge of some particlar topic, as 
I the history of his own locality if he is in the country, or as the 
I liistory of the Napoleonic era if be is in a great city where libraries 
1 are rich and generous ; in the field of investigation he can add to 
1 of human knowledge along the lines indicated by the sub- 
t given in this book. The whole field of our study in the 
I (tirection of connecting the subject vitally with the pupil, as Miss 
|K5hler has tried to do in her study entitled iTuw Children Hemem- , 
ier Sistory, or of exploiting the exact worth of this or that source, 
S Mrs. Willard has attempted in the sub-study on the ballad, or of ' 
I determining with exactness the strength and form of the various 
f elements of tlic historical sense, as Miss Patterson has done in he 
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AS TO THE INTENT OP THIS BOOK. 



Btudy on notions of time, is quite new, and invites attention from 
the teacher who has either originality or leisure. 

If, however, the teacher is not so niueh by nature a student 
investigator, but has rather the gift of adaptation, there ia i 
other field open in the way of preparing and prescuting historical 
material in forms at once true to historical faot and to the nature 
of the child. Miss Nina Moore, in Pihjrhtts and Puritans, has 
given what seems an almost perfect model of this sort of work, — 
a piece of work scholarly, elegant, sympathetic alike to her sources 
and her audience. 

The curse of secondary teaching is often the fact that after a 
year or two it provides no free outlet for the mind ; but with the 
rapid development of departmental and individual work, the day is 
not far off when every one who chooses to teach, and who can pro- 
tect himself from the insanity of overwork and the -frivolity of 
scattered work, may hope to make his way out from the deadly 
treadmill of routine to join the life and motion of the greater world 
of knowledge. 

My acknowledgments are due to Professor G. L. Burr of Cornell 
University, to Professor A. B. Show, and Mr. F. J. Teggart of 
Leland Stanford Junior University, for assistance in the biblio- 
graphical notes. 
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HETHOiD AS DETERMDfED BT THE NArUEE OF HIBTOET. 

THE CONTENT OF IlrSTOKY. 

HiBtory is past polities; politics la present history. — I'r«eman. 
History is bot Ibe record ol IndiTidoal action. — Froitde. 

History is humotiity becoming and bciii£ cunsoioua couceming itself. — Drtjysen. 
'IgTup — one who knows law and right; ajndge; a witness. 

"IirTo|H« — a learuing or kuowing by in<[niry. — Liddelt aiid Scoll's Greek Dic- 
mtionarff. 

What ia history ? Is there such a thing ? After we have 
Ltakea out jMjlitical snience, sociology, ethnology, the comparative 
wtudy of literature, arts, and laws, does anything remain that we 
f^nay call distinctively Idstory ? Is it the simple task of verify- 
ing the docnments and dates on which these other sciences rest ? 
Even in this field distinct todies of scholarship have grown up 
about paleography, diplomatics, epistography, and chronology. The 
^chool of Charters in Paris, and similar schools in other centres 
fcf aeholarship, are rapidly specializing all the sttuly of evidence, 
BO that about the sources of history legally trained specialists be- 
rin, and on them we must depend for the identification 
[ document and dates, the reading of manuscripts, the value of 
p'ocabolaries. 

Is there anything left after subtracting all these specialties which 
^ay be called history? Let us subject the remains of Greece to 
3ie process. Here a philologist works bis life out on the dialects, 
8 their relationships, develops l.hi> subtler meanings of the Greek 
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vocabiilary, discovers the origins of Homer witli more certainty, ani 
has something authoritative to tell us of the early migrationa ; here : 
the archaeologist grubs at Delphi, and from long-buried foimdatiouB 
aud remains reconstructs life on its material side; the sociologist 
and the student of institutions dissect the social and political struc- 
ture distinctly out from the whole body of Greek literature and 
law; scholars edit exact texts from fragmentary inscriptions and 
palimpsests; every scrap of old Greek marble becomes inspiring 
and instructive for the art student and the critic; and yet 
general way we say these specialists all deal with and elucidate 
historical facts, as if there were some large inclusive unit called 
history. What, then, is that large inclusive unit which makes the 
buried tombs, the varying dialects, the Greek marbles, historic a& 
well as archaeologic, philologic, sesthetic ? That large inclusive imit 
is the authentic and related story of artion proijreasine thrimgh timet. 
When we know how the old Greek spoke, dressed, ate, governed, or 
worshipped, there ia still something left for us to know ; namely,; 
what he did, how he came to do it, and what good or harm resulted. 
Neither sociology, political science, nor paleography, concerns it^ 
self greatly with the Persian War, for instance. They leave aside 
all that class of events which we call action, that peculiar hi 
product which uses speech, art, government, faith, as tools with 
which to work out a destiny, a character, a continuous change for 
better or worse. These elements are but tlie stuff from which the 
tools are made by which he builds an Athenian democracy, a Hel- 
lenic empire, and makes himself a Greek, in short. The special 
scholar gives ns iletails. It is for the historian to use these 
ing the story of the march, with its goal, its hardships and hero- 
isms, its success or failure, its continuity of cause and effect. The 
ethnologist, philologist, and so on, bring stone and wood. It is for 
the historian to build, to gather these studies on Greek dialects, 
Greek antiquities, Greek art, into one proportioned and related 
whole ; to wit, the history of the Greek. He is not to repeat what 
they liave told, but to relate it. To the philologist the 
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all month, — lie hears only his speech in Attic, Spartan, or Beotian I 
twang; to the student of politieiaJ science the Greek is but the' I 
creature of l,lie rtemos "or the tyrant; for the student of literaturBi I 
and art he sits all day in the theatre, or works all day at the frieze I 
of the rarthenon ; to the student of comparative religion he is the I 
worshipper of Zeus, Athene, Dionjsius ; to the historian he must be I 
all this, — the Greek of Attic, Spartan, or Beotian twang, democrat I 
tized or tyrannized ; now sitting all day in the theatre, now working j 
all day at the marble, now sacrificing to the great gods. But he is I 
' besides all this, and because he is all this, the man of Marathon, I 
the support of Pericles, the forlorn hope of the Greek leagues, tha | 
listener to Socrates, adding to human life an increment of freedom, ! 
beauty, and temperance, acting as cause and effect back and forth 
between the (Jreek generations. 

History bears thus the same relation to the special studies of 1 
society tliat biography bears to the special studies of the individual- 
Anatomy, psychology, and a crowd of special inquiries, crowd about; I 
impersonal man. Biography takes hold of the personal man, studies 
this anatomy and psychology in its action, — studies motive, prog- 
ress, accomplishment, and method. 9o history deals with the social 
unit; it studies the progressive personality of a people, as it devel- 
, ops through environment and action into social success or failure. 
I T&ke a great historic fact, like the development of the German Em- ■ 
kpire, and we find ourselves compelled to study institutions, envi- I 
I tonment, heredity, it is true, but to study all these things in tlie A 
i play of action and motive, and, above all, in their relation to the i 
I initiative of such forceful characters as Bismarck, and suoh un- J 
E expected events as Waterloo. j 

I Is not, then, the stream of events the peculiar content of hia- i 
Itory? The events are now literary, now political, now military, 
[ as the people fight, think, or feel ; bub all surge together in the flow ' 
I of th« great stream, always running on, bearing with it the freight 
I of ages, to ages yet to come. 
I But is the historian to be the impassive spectator and impersonal 
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^H chronicler of the atreani of eveiita ? Even so, he belongs W * 
^M the ancient craft of HerodotuB ; a mirror clear and true of the ' 
^B sweep of the social stream. Better still if he have the power of ' 
^H art, the power to see relation, proportion, light, anil shade; beat . 
^V of all if he have the power of insight, can see tendency and the I 
subtle spirit of tlie time, the larger, clearer vision — the greater l 
master. 

Hut th piriL of the modern age, which has specialized, which J 
looks after every detail with shrirpest criticism, which has broken ■! 
up the old Greek philosophy int ) a hundred fields of st 
ready to turn its back on the old narrative history, and gives us, 
instead, a mass of edited documents, a collection of verified frag- 
ments, and says : There is al! of the past that there is ; make what i 
you can of it. The time is surely gone by when the study of hia- J 
tory can he pnrsued otherwhere than where the sources of historylj 
spring ; documenta and monuments mark the way. Aijd the publiffl^ 
presses after the scholar; is never content to be pnt" off with th( 
remains of yesterday : hut, since it cannot spend all its time i; 
great necropolis of humanity, it asks of the scholar : What have 1 
you found that is of interest to us all ? — what great mummied king, j 
■what great word in the manuscripts ? How, then, work all thesd I 
fragments into a connected and related whole ? And yet is it not by i 
the fragments alone that we know the course of the stream ? Hay J 
it not be that in the future the popular history will take the form-] 
not so much of the narrative as of the drama ? A history of G 
will open with a series of pictures which will give us the setting J 
of landscape and town in which the drama plays. Homer will begi 
the tale ; Herodotus and Plutarch carry it on ; Pericles, Soerateg 
Tbucydides, will each take liis turn before the audience i) 
character and speech, while page after page pictures forth the glo- 
ries of Greek art. Such a history is conceivable, although it will be 
a new form of literature altogether, and the literary talent required 
to produce it will be of the sort that feela sympathetically and surely 
the type of life, the soul of an action, the harmony and proporticai. J 



Iof all parts, anil which is dominated above all by the dear vision of 
the whole Btream of life, with an eye not to be caught too long by 
flotsam and jetsam floating on its surface.' 
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THE SOUKCES OF HISTORY. 



The original materials from which historians work are called- 
urces. They correspond to fossils in geology, to caaei--^n law, to 
words in philology ; they are thu remains of the past, from which 
all our knowledge of that past is derived. They consist of tlie mass 
of traditions, books, manuscripts, papers, relics, monuments, and 
institutions in which a generation embodies itself tangibly and 
visibly. 

The animal mounds of Wisconsin, the graves at Gettysburg, the 
cathedrals of Europe, — these are monumental sources. All manner 
of relics — -the Greek vase, the Irish bracelet, the old colonial uni- 
form — are intimat-e sources by which wo reconstruct personal life. 
The English Parliament, the Russian mir, the ceremonies of reUgion, 
are institutional sources ; while of original written sonivies, the world 
seems alatmingly full; for here are classed letters, sermons, maps, 
newspapers, church and town records, autobiographies, diaries, 
inscriptions, the archives of governments. In short, the whole 
embodiment of a generation in descendants, institutions, creeds, 
and laws, ui literature, speech, and set histories, in handiwork 
l.and art, is our sonrcfl for its history, even more than that set and 
conscious proiinct which it names its history. In this latter the 
;generation is reproduced according to some notion of it formed by 
'itself or others ; what seems unnecessary or undesirable is omitted, 
a history is necessarily written from some one point of 
political, social, or religious, lint iu the sources, history 
finds its immortal material for ltd ever-renewed product. For the- 
content and direction of history changes with every generation. If 
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our ancestors, it' the last generation, cared for political liistory, and 
found in political history its needed pabulum, we who need a social 
liistory tveed not despair because we fiiid none written for our 
need, for the sources still are ours, — the forest, mine, and quarry, 
whence everj generation may hew and delve its owu peculiar ti-eas- 
upe witli tools thit grow the sharper for the using, and a hand that 
j,row8 more deft and cumimg ; and when social history shall be 
outgrown there wt, shall find at our need the embodied life of the 
11 tellect or the feelings Ihese sources are the mothers of history, 
n nhich all historical narratives and judgments must rest, and to 
nhich all historical nariatives and judgments must appeal. 

It at once appears that, to make these sources accessible and 
intelligible, thej must be collected and studied ; we speak, therefore, 
hrst of collections and second of schools. 

Since the beginning of the eighteenth century, collections of 
sources have been made m every country of Europe. Among the 
most famtus are the monuments of Germany {Monuineiita Ger- 
mani i ) and the Master of the EoUs series in England. Tliese great 
collections are made only by governments, or by societies that com 
mand wealth and leisure. Their chief value is to advanced students 
of history, and they are only accessible in great and wealthy libra- 
ries. But within the last twenty years small collections of typical 
sources have begun to api>ear in every country. The following bil>- 
liography of these select collections does not attempt to include Conti- 
nental publications, but is as cx^mplete as I can make it for English 
and American work. Additional titles will be gratefully accepted. 



Hurt, Albert BuBbnell, and Churning, Edward (Harviird Umversitj), Amtri- 
cim Histon/ Leaflets, colonial and amtlituHonal. Reprints of original docn- 
ments liat liftva become taraoaa. JO cants each. A. LDvell Sn Co., Sew York. 
Published bi-monthly. 

Henderson, Ernest F., Select Hiatorieat Documents of the Middle Ages. George 
Bell & Sdub, Ivondon and New York, 1802. (lu Bobu's Aiitiquarian Library.) 
TrauBlalud. 81.E0. 
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AtathuWB, Shaller, Select Medissvat Documenlx a 
the History qf Church aitd Empire, 75i a.d.-IS 
New York, BoBbon, Chicago. 16Va. Id Latin. 91.00. 
Old South Lei:tfl.eU. Pnbllalied iiy Directors of the Old Soatb Stadies in Hiatoty, 
Old South Meeting; Honae, Boaton. S cenle apiece. Edited hy Edniu D. Mead. 
These leaflets deaervu special note us the first altemiit In tlie United States to 
popularize sonrcos. The Old South Worfe, founded hy Mrs. Mary Hemenway, and 
' Htill sustained tiy provisiou of her will, is a, work for the education of the people, 
f uid especially the ednoalion of oar young people, in American history and politics; 
d Its pTomoleis UeliBva that few things can contribute better to this end than tho 
I wide circutatiou of sach leaflets as these. 1 he aim is to bring valaahle historical 
I documents, often not eaaily aooeBSible, within easy reach of eyerybody. Tliere are 
r at present flfty-£vB leaflets In the aeries, and otbers will rapidly follow. The fol- 
lowing aru typlual titles: — 

0. 2. The Articles of Confederation. 6. Magna Charta. T. Clinri^er of Masso- 

ohusetts Bay, WW. 13. Tlio Federalist, Kob. 1 and 2. 17, Verraziano'a Voyage, 

' 18. The Swisa Constitution. 20. Coronado's Letter to Mendiaa, 1540. 21. Eliot's 

Narrative, lUTO. 31. The Voyagea to Vlnlond, from the Saga of Eric the Red. 33. 

' Columbus's Letter to Qabriel Sanchez, describing the First Voyage and Discnvery. 

■ 35. Cortes'a Account of the City of Meiico. 42. Garfleld'a Address on the North- 
it Territory ami the Western Boaec7B. SO. Winthrop's Conclusions for the 

Plantation in New England. 
, Preston, Howard W., Imcuiaenta Illustrative of Jmericim inatory, IGOB-lHfiB. 
G. P. Pntnaui's Sons, 2T and 29 West 23d Street, New York. S2.50. 
Cmitents: First Virginia Ch.trter, IHOfi; Scoond Viiijinla Charter, lUOEl; Third 
rTl^uia Charter, l(il2; Mayflower CJompact, 1820; Ordinance foe Virginia, 1621 1 
k Uassachosetts Cliartei, 16'2d; Maryland Charter, lU-IO; Fundamental OnleiB ot 
' Cmmeetlcut, IfkB; New England Confederation. 1643; Connecticut Charter, 1663; 
L Shode Island Charter, 10i;3; Pennsylvania Charter, V<9X\ Penn'g Plan of Union, 
I 1697; Georgia Cimrter, 1732; Franklin's Plan of Union, 1751; Duclaration of Rights. 
T ITOfl; Declaration of Rights, 17T4; Noo- Importation Agreement, 1774; Meofclen- 
I bnrgh Resolutions, 1775; Vii^inia Bill of Rights, 1776; Declaration of Indepen- 
I idonoe, 1776; Articles ot Confederation, 1776; Treaty of Peace, 1783; Constitution, 
I,1T8T; Allen and Sedition Laws, 1798; Virginia Besulntlona, 1T08; Kentucky Resiv 
I iDtions, 1798; Kentucky Resolutiona, 1799; Kulliflcatiou Ordinance. 1832; Ordl- 
B of Secession, ISfiO; South Carolina Declaration iit Independence, 1860; 

■ Smanoipation Proclamation, 18G3. 

I Powell, P. York, English History from Contemporary Writers. A SBries pnl»- 
Ilshed in London by David Nntt; and in New York by Putnam's Sons. [Now 
dtscoDtinned by the latter.] From tlie prwiiertus of its editor we quote the 
loUowins: — 



" To each well-defined period of our history is Eivon a little yolnme made up of 
extracts from tho chionivles. State jiupers, memoirs, and letters of tlio time, aa 
also from other conteiDpomry literature, the whole chroiiologtcally arraogeii, aiid 
chosen so as to give a living pittnre of the effect prodnced upon each genera- 
tion hy the political, roligioiis, socia-l, aiid intoUectual c 
took port." 
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Prothero, Selei:t Statulrts nnii Other Constiiiitional Docu 

Reigns 0/ EUxabeth and James I. Maomillan. J-J.OO. 
Bheldon, Mary D., Studies in General History (1000 b.c. to 1880 a.d.)- 81-TB- 

Studies in Greek and Roman History. £1.10. Studies in Amerieun Historj/. 

SI.2S, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1885-1891. 

These text-boohs are the only attempt made as yet to introduce sources into 
a school manual - 
Stedman, Edmund Clarence, and Hutchinson, Ellen MacRay, editors, Library <tf 

American Lileralvre from the Earliest Settlement to the Present Time. Puh- 

lished hy eabscription, in 10 vols., by William Evarts Benjamin. {3.00 a 

volume. 
An InTslnable coUectlon for American history. 



nniversity of Pennsylvania, Translaliona and Reprints from the Original Sources 
qf European HistoiTf. Fliiladclphia, 1S94, etc. Price 15 cents a number. For 
prospectus, terms, etc., address Dana C. Munio, University ot Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, Pa. This series contains translations of original documents in 
the fields ot English and Continental history. Nnmbors have appoarod al- 
ready on the French Revolution, the Crusades, the Refarmatlon, the English 
Constitution, the Beactlou after 1S15, the Napoleonic Sra, the Boclat Life of 
England. 



These small collections of select sources are found in Germany 
under the title of QueUenhiicher ; as an example, we instance the 
Quellenfnieh edited by Albert Kichter, for instruction in German 
history, and covering the whole period from Cffisar to the Emperor 
William I, published at Leipsic in 1885. A series has also been 
selected and edited from the Monumenta Germaniae, under 1 
title : Srriptores rei'iim German ieontm in tisimi Scholarvm ex J 
mentU Germaniae HieConets S-eeusi, Hannover, 187S, etc. 

In Preneh history, the excellent series edited by B. Zeller, i 
published by Haehette since 1880, under the general tilh 
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toire de Franee raeantie par let eontemporaina, covers the whole of 
French history down to modern times, and is sold, in spite of many 
original illustrations from the sources, at the price of half a franc a 
jiumber. 

In American history, a bibliography of manuscrijit sources is 
^iven by Winsor in volume viii of his Narratloe and Critical His- 
iBry of America. The critical chapter following each narrative 
chapter in this same work gives the best bibliography of printed 
sources extant on the special topic treated. In English history, 
Creen, in his Short Hlstonj of the English People, gives at the 
head of each chapter short titles for the sources ou which the chap- 
lased. Much more exhaustive is J. Bass Mullinger's critical 
;and biographical account of authorities given in the latter half of 
Samuel K. Gardiner's English Hiatory for Students . . . Kegan 
J^aul, London, 1881, The catalogue of the Bohn libraries, fur- 
■"nished by Macmillan, will give a long and valuable list of trans- 
Durces illustrative of Greek, Eonian, Mediaeval, and English 
History. The best general bibliography of sources known to me is 
that of Bernheim, who gives a very exhaustive list of collections of 
sources, pp. 188-202, and 436-438 of his LehrbuchderMistorisehen 
Methods, Leipsic, 1894. 

The study of the sources lias developed new sciences : the eom- 
iiarativB study of words, or philology ; of manuscript writings, or 
[aleography; of inscriptions, or epigraphy; of official documents,' 
sr diplomatics ; of remains, or areha;ology. This growth of new 
Kiences in turn demands new schools and new apparatus. In gen- 
eral, we may say that the German Seminarium is devoted to these 
itudies of sources. The key-notes of this institution are two: first, 
lat the material used consists of sources; and, second, that the 
Ifork of the student is the independent, and, wherever possible, the 
^iginal investigation of these materials. The seminary ia now 
fiioroaghly adopted in our own country, and follows the same 
tdeal as in Germany. Johnt Hopkins University was the first 
Eo develop the seminary in the line of American local history, the 
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field where the American student can most readily obtain access 
to sources, and at the same time really add to the sum of hu 
knowledge. In France, the ^eole dts Chartes in Paris is organized 
with the aim of training young men who shall be able to edit, 
verify, and interpret the sources of history. 

Another foi-m of school developed by the study of the soarces 
appears in the Archseologieal Stations established at Rome, Athens, 
and other places. These are but the beginnings of a great develop- 
ment of such schools, to be stationed wherever tlie earth itself has 
much to yield to the historical student. Such stations should 
our own country be established in Arizona, New Mexico, Guatemala, 
Peru, and wherever the mass of sources is immovably local. 

The worker in sources collects, classifies, dates, and places them, 
verifies their authenticity, gives them a legible, clean, trustworthy 
form. The historian then selects such materials as bear on his own 
act work ; from these, in turn, he chooses the forms most typical 
and complete, and interprets them with such truth as his 
genius and sympathy permit. For instance, if be is a Parkraan, he 
will first collect all the relations of the Jesuits ; from these he will 
take those which relate to old Cansida ; from these he will select 
those written by the most devoted and observing Jesuits, and by 
those who were longest in their cliosen field. From these selected 
types he will render to the modern world that epic of hemism called 
the Jesuits in Noiih America. 

THE STUDY OF CUNTEMPORAEY HISTORY. 

It will readily be seen tliat if any one wishes to study history 
from the sources, he must either have recourse to collections reiady 
!, or to the field of local and contemporary history. Tn fact, 
away from great libraries, these are the only possible openings for 
original historical work. Contemporary history has the great 
advantage of being living history, involving the questions of the 
day; its sources are those on which the adult citizen must contin- 
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ually construct liis own judgments, — judgments which underlie tha I 
, history of the future. The newspaper, the magazine, the living 
I. man and woman, the growing connection of events, — all these are 

our own constant sources of information ; and if the teacher himself 
I has hatl a good training in history, it is a part of his work to train 
I his students as far as he can to weigh this contemporary evidence, 
t estimate its comparative values, leara to judge of character, recog- 
I nize the causes and forms of personal bias, and form independent 

and thoughtful judgments, or, what is sometimes more to the pur- 
'. pose, learn to suspend his judgment altogether for want of sufficient i 
' evidence. In such a course, too, the student shoiUd learn how to I 
I help himself in a great library to the material which bears on the 
r most recent questions. lie should learn the use of cyclopaedias, 
[ atlases, catalogues, Poole's Index to Periodical Literature, with its 
I supplements, the Statesman's Year Book, and similar aids. 
I A former stmlent of mine, Mr. Adrian Yarrington, has developed 
[ this field very successfully in the Pratt Institute of lirooklyn. I 
I quote from the Brooklyn Citizen of May 22, 1^115, tJie following 
I passage descriptive of his work : — 

I Another room, No. 13, is givpn up to history and clvinH, of which Mr. A. M. J 
I Tarringtoa ia instructor. Almost the same system is ailopted here, and the I 
I boya and glrla are ma<)e to think. Wlien the; get through, they can Cell why 1 
I Ihey are Democrats, Republicans, Alngwimips, SoclalisUi, or PopulJBtii, or any- J 

■ thing else. They take up the President's speech, {laste It on the edge of sheeti^ 
B of foolscap, and annotate It. They draw maps of countries referred to, and .1 
w tell the history of those countries. Under the head uf " Who was He, and I 
m What did He do for Progress ? " ia a eoUeetlon of hiographiea of Jeffarson, J 
■' Clinton, Madison, Llnciilu, Jackson, and other well-known men; while down .1 
I la the corner of the blackboard is taj;ked a paper on the " Effect of High. 1 
■'Wages and Shorter Hours of Production,'" hy " Wells," evidently a young man. I 
I'From a hasty glance at the contents, the writer is .wtisfled that Mr. Wells is 1 
Bon the right path. There ia exhibited a hunch of debates on "Free Trade j 

■ Ui4 Protection; " while a lot of charts show the " Rise and Fall of Political \ 
tpartleB." \ 
^ Hr. Tarrliigton has charg^, also, of the News: and the exhltiit in the Aa- 
fWrnbly Hull ia one of the most interesting In the school. Here is the Pratt 
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Inslitnte Dailt/ JTeios witli Uluatrated likokboard supplements. The Ifewa 
Itien by some boys and girls assigned a.s editors. They arrive at school 
early enough to read the papers, and write on the blacklioard epilomee of 
the larger news of the day. Then the editors have to answer questions 
of history, and draw maps, and be s-ubjecteil to criticism Iiy the whole 
school, very much like real editors ; tli^ only difference being that real edi- 
tors have the adTarttage of tlieir critics, for they liaye waste-baakets for let- 
ters and things. The Tisitor will see some esamples of the news In the 
Growth of Our Navy," " Troubles In the Far East," " The Culian Insurrec- 
tion," "Trolley-Car Fenders," etc. In this hall, also, are, ballots, returning- 
iCTms, and voting- booths, used by tlie school in its annual election; for there 
e held every year, previous to that of November, and it Is usually a reflex 
of what the older people feel. 

I am inclined to think that some study of this sort should be 
made in every school where history ia taught. For assistance in 
tliis work, the following liibUographieaJ notes for helps in current 
history may prove useful. 

For official statistics, figures, aud facts, see : — 

The Slalesinan'a Year Boai, Statistical and Historical Annual of tlie States ol the 
TVorld for the Year 1894. Edited by J. Scott Koltie, Assistant Secretary to 
the Royal Geographical Society. Revised atter otRclal Tetnma. London, Mao- 
millau. Fublishod annually since 1463. S3,00. Indispensable for Europe. 

The Anawal Stalialiciaa and Eeoiu)mi»t. San Francisco and Sew York. L. P. 
McCarty. Published aunually since 18S9. 

Jnierican Almanac and Treasury of Facts, Statistical, Financial, and Political, 
tor the year 1S91. Edited by Ainawarth. R. SpoSord, Librarian of Congress. 
New York ami Waaliiiiston. Published aimually since 1HT8. Tlia cantinna- 
tion of a similar publication l«;gan in 1330, under tho title ot American 
Almanac. Perhaps tbe most valuablB single pubUcatlou of this sort for the 
American teacher. . 

Sazelft iJnnual for 1894: A Cyclopsdic Record ot Men and Topics ol tbe Da;. 
ContainluK above 3,500 concise and CKplanatory articles on every topic of cur- 
rent poUtieal, social, biographical, and general Interest referred to by the press 
and in daily conversation. Edited by E. D. Price, F.G.S., assinted by a large 
number of contributors, and including some of the most omlnuut specialists ot 
tho day. Siith year of isaue. London, ISOl. 

To keep track of government pul>]iflati<ina, see : — 
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Cataioffue of Puhlieationn, iamed by the GovBmmonf if tiif United Slate.t, ;i!>iiear- 

ing luoutiilf . Washington, government ptintiug-ofllae. 
Comparaliee Siimmari) and Index of Stale LegialatioH in. iS'M. State Library Uul- 

lelin. Albouj, N.V. No. 5 appeu'cd lu Jouuuiy ut lSil5. 
Eyre and SjKittUwoode, East Harding Street, Fluct Street, E. C, Lonilon, will 

send, on application, priced catalogacs oF tbu lalo imjiortaut puljlicatioDS <|[ 

the English Goyeruinent, ot lista on sfieoiitl topics. 

'For current liiography, see : — 

The Centwy Dtclionarj/ of Proper Nnmi-s. A prononneing and etymological dic- 
tionary o{ naiues in geography, biography, history, ethuology, art, Brclmology, 
fiction, eto. Edited by Benjamin E, Smith, Manngliig Editor ot The Ce-iituri/ 
Dictionary. The CenCary Company, New Yorlc. 812.C0. Second Edition. 

Phillipa, Laurence B., The Dictionary if Biographical Beference, together witli a, 
clftHsed index of the biographical literature ot Europe and America. Philadel- 
phia, 1889. 

Thomas, Universal Prenoundng Dictionary of Biography ami Mythology. Titled 
on liacic us l.ippincoti'n Pronouncing Blographicai Ilietioitary, Philadelphia, 
1886. One volume, Sl^.OO; two volunica, 815.00. The standard dictionary o( 
this HOrt in English. ' 

WilBon, James Grant, and Fisfce, John, Applflnn'i Cyclapadia of Aiiierican Biog- 
raphy. ApplBlon's, 18S8-1889. G volfi. JiW.OO. 

For geography, see ; — 

Bartholomew, J., F.R.G.8., The Library Beference Atla» of the Wnrtd. A com- 
plete series of m modem mapa, wiKh geographical index to 100,000 places- 
Folio, halt uiorocvo. SlK.OO, ni-t. Mficmillan'ij. There is also a small pocket 
fttlBS, at Sl'^i by tlie saniu author and publisher. 

Rood, McNally, Sc Co.'s Allatet. These are practical, and generally accessible, 
and range In price from 25 cents tu ^40.00. 
[Since new editions are constantly apiiuaring of the above works, date should be 

taken lu purohasing, to insist always on tlio latest in the market.] 

Poole's Index, with its supplements, is the staiiilartl guide to peri- 
odical literature, and it is to ho found in any library where any 
number of jiericxiicals is taken. Every great English review deals 
with the questions of the day, anil will keep its readers up to date. 
For this specific purpose of the teacher of hi.story, nothing will 
serve Me purpose better than the Reoimo of Reniews. This not 
only gives a view of the world's progress and change, but also gives 
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short reviews of leatling articles in the chief periodicals, and their 
es of contents month by montli, It should be owned and read 
by every teacher who undertakes any work in contemporary history. 
Of the great English reviews, I am inclined to think that the Cow- 
temporary will he the most useful single one. Of newspapers, let 
me recommend the London, Weeldi/ Times to one who would sweep 
the world. 

THE STUDY OF LOCAL IITSTOEY. 

Studies iu contemporary history are, from the nature of the case, 
tentative, general, and fitted to train citizens rather than scholars. 
The training for the scholar is rather to be looked for in the field 
of local history, where he can most nearly come face to face with 
all the sources, and obtain the best ti'aining that history has for 
liim in accuracy, the nice weighing of evidence, the sympathetic 
interpretation of the past. In the second place, through local his- 
tory the citizen finds a close and intimate connection with general 
history, f The hills and valleys of his childhood take on the glarn-^ 
OUT of romauce that always comes from the touch of a bygone life.l 
■Here the Indians smoked about their council-fires ; here passed a 
Spanish knight, armed ctip-ii-pie ; here a pioneer first broke the soil, 
;itnd stood ready, gun in hand, to protect his home from all invar 
dera, whether wild beasts or wild men ; here men sprang armed to 
conflict; here they suffered and died for liberty, independence, or 
perchance for human freedom. Memories like these add beauty, 
.pathos, and raeaniug to the poorest landscape, and give to common 
life the touch of poetry. The traveller in Europe realizes this as 
te sees the pride and love with which the common people look 
upon their historic monuments. The great Cathedral of Siena, the 
exquisite brouzes of Florence, the memories of Tell among the 
IS mountains, of Napoleon and Louis the Great in Paris, — 
from these spring poetry and wonder for the child, and environ 
life with an atmosphere of charm wliich always lingers in his mind 
and eye. 
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( In America our local history has not yet received its full develop- 
We have been careless of our mpnuments and relics, which, 
to be sure, are of a different sort from those of Europe, though no 
1 interesting and important to preserve; we have aa yet uo 
growth of song and story clinging like green vinea about the 
broken fragments of the past ; worst of all, we do not know our 
local history. All this the teacher can do much to change. ' 

Firat, then, let him ask himself: What are the connections of 
Wy city, town, or vicinity with the general history of the country ? 
'Take, for instance, my own native place, Oswego, a dull little city 
r northern frontier, lying asleep l>y the blue waters of Ontario. 
"Cominon place enough it looks, and no great man and no great deed 
.Jlas signalized it ; but let me t-ell you its connections. First of all, 
Sta Indians were the fierce Iroquois, beat of all the fighting tribes : 
iheir songs anil traditions still live among their descendants; their 
■tnannera and customs, their village and forest life, are minutely 
.described in the relations of the Jesuits ; in the soil are still found 
itheir arrow-heads, and on their reservations they still make their 
Sprimitive wares and fabrics. In the Colonial jieriod, we have con- 
'liieotlons with Champlain, the JeaiiitSj and the fur-traders. There 
Waa still a trace of the old French settlement left when I was 
i child. There am old maps to be seen, showing Oswego as a 
wilderness, with a fort, a river, a few canoes and huts. In the 
French and Indian "War we were an important frontier post, for 
ivhich the French and British fought back and forth. Of the old 
facta there still remain the well-authenticated sites. With the 
levolution we had but little connection, but with its close the 
eriod of our growth began. We were in the current of the great 
iommercial and industrial wave which came from the opening of 
^e Welland and the Erie Canals. The lake was white with sails, 
i every wind blew us in the lumber of Michigan and the wheat 
f Ohio and Illinois. In memory of this time still stands our noble 
Sghthouse and the long stone pier, badly fallen to ruin, the green 
iss springing up between the stones, and old wharves, grass-grown 
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too, where idle boys fish long afternoons in the aun, while the taU4 
elevators have one by one been turned to other uses, or have fallen I 
to decay; for our importance and wealth passed away with tliej 
openijig of the railroad, whose great line of the Ceutral passed to I 
the south of ua. Our fine canal, with its locks, suffered decay as J 
well; and the old taverns, with their wide piazzas, were deserted I 
and haunted places. Still life went on in Oswego, and when tha'1 
|Civil War came we sprang to arms with the North. Our fielclftj 
were white with tents; in a long shed on the lake shore our soldiera 1 
ate their rations ; along our streets they marched away with tears I 
and loud huzzas. To many and many a house came back the story 1 
of its hero, freezing, fighting, starving, dying for what he deemed J 
the right. We children picked lint for the hospitals ; one of our I 
women marched away with her husband, and Iteeame a nurse^.J 
well remeraljered and much beloved. A stanch old preacher, T 
white-haired and ruddy-faced, almost worshipped by his people,,,! 
prayed every Sunday to the Go<l of battles to streugtheu thftl 
hands and the hearts of the North. 

But I need go no further, though this by no means tells the i 
story of the dull little town. What I have said indicates the lineS'J 
of inquiry ; the next thing is to see what the Oswego teacher will i 
do with all this wealth at his command. We have already seen I 
the value and the power of the soui'ce in history ; the Oswego ] 
teacher In Oswego can use this for all that it is worth. In the 
library he will fiud four great volumes of the documentary history 
of New York. In these volumes the old maps, the old Jesuit 
relations, the lists of New York governors, the old military reports, 
are all embodied. He will set the children Imnting there; a&k one ! 
to find the first map which has Oswego placed upon it; another to I 
find who were the first j)eople who came there, and what they c 
for ; suck these books dry of all they can tell about Oswego. 
will go with his pupils to the county clerk's office, and see what | 
they can find tliere of the early government, of the first mayor, o£'J 
the first common council, the first board of education; above alli f 
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fiiey will hunt up the old maps of the city. He will take his 

pupils to the fort, let them see why it is placed well for defence ; 

itake them to the soldiers' gTaveyard, lyiug desolate on the hill, and 

let them wander among the graves and read the old inscriptions ; 

them aloug the wharves aiid the pier, and, setting them in 

the sun, let them write out, pencil and paper in hand, as well as 

they can, a deseriptiou of how it looked in IS.'JO, — what features of 

the picture were emphasized then, and what have vanished ; what 

lave been added ; or perhaps a contrast of 1830 with 1896, He 

'ill set them to ransack their own homes f 11 1 tt Id news- 

apers, old relics, old bits of pottery, old ti m Id weapons. 

[e will ask some old soldier of the Civil Wa t m t the school 

nd tell his story of the camp and the field. 

This work with the sources must precede 11 1 d much of it 

1 especially fitted to be the very first work d h to v. Even 

oung children will appreciate the espeditio t po t f interest, 

will get something of the feeling of hist y Th n t work is 

►r the teacher and his pupils to reconstruct the local history and 

ive it its connections. After the material is all gathered, comes 

time to question it, and embody the answers in essays, classi- 

oollections, public exercises, note-books, and all the rest of the 

eu'aphernalia of study. 

The questions which should guide this last work in the case of 
)8wego would be something as follows : — 

What was the Indian population here ? What were their raan- 
Wis and customs, their thoughts and beliefs ? What was their 
Welcome to the white man, and what has become of them now ? 

"Who were the first explorers and settlers ? Where did they 
ome from, and by what routes ? Wliy did they come ? Why did 
ijiey settle in this particular place ? What was their character, 
their education, their ideals, their faith? How did they make a 
living in their new home ? 

Had we any connection with any of the wars of the Republic ? 
any of our people at Valley Porge, at Torktown, at Lundy's 
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Lane, at Gettysburg ? "Who were our heroes in these "^ 
Again, What connections have we had with the political, inta 
lectual, and artistie world ? Has there been a. scholar, a states^ 
man, a poet, who was born in Oswego, or who loved Oswego i 
a home ? 

I have been tlms particular about questions which shoiild. 1 
asked, because I could thus most easily reveal the wealth v 
this vein of local history may possess. 

One important outcome of these local studies should be the fots 
mation of local historical collections. These should be the r 
of the joint labors of the pupils and teachers of the whole loeaJitjJ 
working together in a club. This museum should gather to i 
the visible remains of the whole history. It should contain In 
relics, pictures of native Indians, photographs of historic sites a 
buildings, all the historic maps of the locality, photographs or o 
pictures of citizens who have been prominent at critical periods, o 
costumes and uniforms, old di&hes, utensils, tools, coins, a 
and portraits, — everything, in short, which serves as a materii 
link between then and now. There, too, should be found the f 
of local newspapers, made as complete as possible, and as soon s 
possible iirmly bound. Letters, diaries, manuscripts, which 1 
local historic value should be collected and bound, or preserved i 
legible and authentic copies, the originals being preserved for t 
occasional reference of scholars. All the literature that has g 
ered about the place should also be gotten together, — any poe 
novels, biographies, which celebrate the place or its citizens, 
old people, the old soldiers, should write out or dictate their r 
lections, and these manuscripts be added to the local eoUeetiona.. 

There is still Euiother class of sources we should save from o 
ion, — those of our foreign iminigrauta. In every town, in e 
place, there is a large body of European immigrants. Where ( 
they come from? Have they any pictures of their old honieS''a 
Why did they select this for their new home ? What differe 
do they find between the old and the new ? Perhaps they n 
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Irish driven oiit by faiiune, Germaiia driven out by the conacrip- 
tion, Italians by heavy taxes and an extreme of poverty of which 
ive do not dream. In nine cases out of ten their storiea will be 
joiuid to have Interest and meaning, and should find a niche of 
iheir own in the museum and librar.y of local history. 

But should we, in local history, deal with all the dull periods, 
nake it a point to know the history thoroughly year by year, or 
deal with the salient points, the vital connections ? Are we to 
mention such details as the smuggling of a dozen silk handker- 
ehiefs or a bushel of salt, or the complaint of a citizen that his 
igtreet is not kept in good order, or that there was a scjuabble in 
the court-room on such a day, or that John Mulligan, a native of 
Tullybamman, Ireland, came to live in Syracu-se ? 

Aa teachers, we must deal with salient points, with points of 
Sfital growth and large connection. But .in order to gain these 
oints, to make these connections, somebody must search through 
irge masses of material that may seem of very little use, and may 
ield little of significance. But there lies the way. If we are to 
now that at a certain time, in a certain place, men lived without 
iw and oi-der, until their misery and confusion drove them to some 
leetive government, you can only reach this conclusion, if you are 
orkiug with the sources, by reading in detail about this bushel of 
tit smuggled in, that fatal quarrel that ended with a shot, the dis- 
apearance of this herd of horses, rifling and murder on this or that 
mely ranch. Or if you would know that the population of a cer- 
un place came mostly from Ireland or from Spain, how can you 
aow it except from just such details as you may learn from the 
imbstone or the marriage record, — in short, from such details as 
lat John Mulligan, native of Ireland, came to live in Syi'acuse ? 
pettiness disappears when the petty detail is one of a thousand 
lea that paints a great and true picture. Or supposing that 
le petty detail is essentially petty, has no significance in propor- 
on to the geiieral whole, is but a splash of paint on the wall, — 
it not worth something to learn what to reject as well as what to 
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accept ? to imaw what has no worth as well as to know what has fcl 
stotj to tell, a place in a picture ? 

So local liistorjr has its place iu stndy and leaching, — aplacs* 
nothing else can fill. Tliere lies, finally, the labor, the reali^, I 
Tery ground of history. There the citizen finds his home in t 
great world of time as well as in the great world of space, 
he learns how to interpret history throagh ibe toil and heitrism td^m 
some few men whose worts he has seen, whose words he has read^T 

whose footsteps he himself daily treads. 

The Old South Work is the pioneer and feeder of all this locj 
work in connection with the schools and the general pablic^ t 
Johns Hopkins University has been for such work in the nniversWj 
ties. "Its founder, Mrs. Mary Hemenway of Boston, saw that t 
life of history lay in its personal connections with what is here a 

and still alive in us. The Old South lecturers have told theix 
story in tlie very places where the story was enacted; the Old'1 
South Leaflets have given into every hand the very words of those. J 
who saw or acted it; and historical pilgrimages and historicitl J 
explorations are following in the track of the lectures and tlMtl 
leaflets. But local work, from its very nature, demands many \ 
centres of independent life ; and perhaps we are waking even now i 
to the idea that not alone io Boston and Virginia, and not alonA j 
by Puritans aud ('avaliers, has our great past been lived ; but thafcil 
the hunters of Kentucky, the zealots of Kansas, the fur-hunteis o 
St. Louis, the miners of California, the farmer-pioneers of aa evai 
advancing frontier, have also been our founders ; that not aloatf 
to courtesy and thrift and upright piety were we born, but t 

independence, daring energy, bold invention, and adventure. 

But shall we begin history heTC and now with the local and e 
temporary? On the one hand, such reasons urge for- it as 1 
been given above, — reasons of interest, nearness, completeness, 
training, On the otlier hand, the logical connection of eveittl 
appears most simplv and clearly in following their evohitioi 
through time. So they happened ; so we wish to see them. 
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fcinr|uiry after cause and effect, the sense of time, find a far greater 
I .l^tis faction in beginning as far back as possible, and in watching 
■ the simple unit widen Its life through generations. Again, early 
Plife is simpler and more primitive, and so nearer the simpler, more 
? intense life of the young. The child can understand Jason going 
er the golden fleece far better than he can the Tammany Tiger, 
ain, local and contemporary history have no meaning without 
ae view of their connections through the long course of time, 
I on the wide field of the whole earth. The teacher at least 
Imust know these connections before making the least attempt at 
I local or contemporary history. But, after all, this is a priori rea- 
Moning ; and the question is one to be settled by experiments and 
Wiobservations, which capable persons are most sincerely lu-ged to try. 
i According to Stubba, even from the point of view of training citi- 
I zena, it is better to deal with ancient and medieval history, where 
I the judgment may strengthen itself outside the reach of prejudice. 



\ SPECIAL STUDY 0>f BALLADS AS UISTORICAL MATERIAL. 

liErOKT UV UUg. IfATTIE MASOK WlLLAJtD. 

Amono the tempting and accessible sources in English history 
e the ballads. They are stirring and interesting; they purport to 
J historical, — but are they ? How far are they safe to use as 
? One of my advanced students, Mrs. Hattie Mason Wil- 
lard, made a special study of this question last year, taking nine 
HUithentic ballads of the a^e of Queen Elizabeth, and comparing 
loh of them carefully with the most trustworthy historical Bourcea 
aible. This study is based entirely on her work. 
B comparative character of ballad and history appears clearly 
1 the following comparison of the ballad of Andreio Barton with 
a parallel passages taken from the most authentic chronicles of 
) period for the events trcatei?. The material is taken from 
rt vi. of The Enrflish and Scottish Popular Ballads, edited by 
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Francis James Child, Boston (188'J), pii. 335-341i. Tlifi Lalla*! r 
as follows : — 

1. As ilt l)off«ll in in{i)(lHulinsc-tiiiiB, 

Wlieti buida ange Bweetlye on euery tree, 
Our noble tiiig. King Uenerj tbe Elgbth, 
Ouer tliu iluet of Ttnunes past bee. 



Duwue ill a tTorrest to take the ayre, 
But eighty inerrliaiiM of Ijindoii citlye 
Cauie kneeling lielora King Heneiy there. . 

'To FErance nor FUsjularB dare we nolt jiasae 
Nor liunleam voyage wee ilare not ffiiro, 

And all ffor a fFalse rubber that lyes on tlie i 
And robb(fl) va of oar mercb ants- ware.' . . . 



The hlDg looket ouer his left shoulder, 
Amougst his lords and barrons soe EFree : 

'Hame I nener lord in all my realme 
Will ffeitch yond traitor Tnto wee ? ' 

'Yea, that dare I I ' a.iyea my lord ChoreleB 
Neera to the king wheras hee did stand ; 

'If that Your Grac& will giuo me leane, 
My BBlfe wilbe the only man.' 

'Thou ahalt haue ) 

'And chuse then 
Besidg maniners ai 

To EQido the gre 



17. With pikes, and gunne 

This noblo Howard ii 

On the day b 

[As for Andrew Barton : — ] 



a mouth sayled they. . 



'Heo is brasae wUhio, and Steele without, 
And beamea hee beares in bla topcaatte atrotige ; 

Hia ahipp hath ordinance cleane round about ; 
Bedda, my lord, hee ia rerry well niand. 
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Besids HfliBon. c: 



'Take in your ancyenta and yoar Btaiidarda, 

Yea that no moil aliall tliGin sea. 
And put me fTorlh a wliito willow wand, 

Ah uiercliantB vae to sayle tUe sea.' 

But they Htirrod tioither top nor nuiBt, 

BaC Sir Andrew they p&ssed l>y : 
'Whatt Bnglisli are yonder,' gaid Sic Andrew, 

'That can bo little anrteayo? 

'I haue beene admimll ouer the sea 

More than these yeeres three ; 
There is nouer an Ejixlisli dog, nor PortinKall, 

Can paBse this way without leaue of mee. 

'But now yonder pedlers, thay are past, 

Which ia no litHo greffti to me : 
Ffeich them bai;ke,' sayea Sir Andrew Bartton, 

'They shall all liang att my inaiue-iiiast tree.' 

With that the plnuaue itt aliott of, 
That my Lord Hitward mighC itt well ken ; 

Itt stroke downe my lords fToremaat, 
And killed fourteen of luy Inril bis men. . . . 

But att Sir Andrew hco xliott then ; 
Hee made sura to hitt liis marke ; 
Vnder the spole of Ilia right armo 



Yett ftrom the tree he wold not start, 
Bat he dinged to Itt with might and maine ; 

Vnder the roller then ot liia iacke, 

He stroke Sir Andrew thorrow the braino.' 

'Pfight on, my men.' aayes Sir Andrew Bartton, 

' I am hurt, but I am not alaiiia : 
I'le lay mee downe and bleed a-wliile. 

And then I'lo rise and Sight againe. 
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' Fllglit on, my men,' snyes Sir Andrew BarKon, 
'Tlieao English DoKK^ tliey bite sou Iowa ; 

Ffljilit un fFor Scutlaud and Baint Andrew 
Till yon hears my whiatla blowe 1 ' 

Hut when the[y] culd not beure Lin whistle blowe, 
Sayes Harry Hunt, I'le lay iny head 

You may biird yonder noble Bhjpp, my lord, 
For r know Sir Andrew hoe i8 dead. 



I 



Siistda the rust wero maiinud and slaine. 

GO. My lord Haward tooke a sword in his hand. 
And smote o( Sir Andrews head ; 
The Scotts stood hy did woope and moumo. 
But iieuer a word durst speabe or say, , . . 

71. With his head they sayled into England againe, 
With right good will, and fforce and main, 
And the day beffore Newyeeres onon, 
Into Thames mouth they came againe. . . . 

Three ootitemporaiy chronicl-es record the same event, 
chronicles relate as follows : — 

I. Hall's Chronicle, 154S. In June (1611), the king being at LelceBtat^jJ 
tidings were brought to hlrii that Andrew Barton, a Scottish man and a pint^ 

ihe sea, saying that the king of Scots had war with the Fortingales 
rob every nation, and so stopped the king's streams that no merchants atmw 
could pass, and wlien he took tlic Englishmen's goods, he said they y 
Fortingales' goods, and thus he haunted and robbed at every haven's montt). J 
The king, raoveii greatly with this crafty pirate, sent Sir Edmund Howwrd,^ 
Lord Admiral of England, and Lord Thomas Howard, son and heir to thi 
Earl of Surrey, lu all the haste to the sea, which hastily made ready two ahipb^a 
and without any more abode took the sea, and by chance of weather wm-™ 
severed. The Lord Howard, lying In the Downs, jiereelved where Andre 
was making toward Scotland, and sa fast the said lord chased him that Ii 
oyert^iok him, and there was a sore battle. The Englishmen were fierce, ai^ 
the Scots defended them manfully, and ever Andrew blew liis whistle t<il 
encotirage his men, yet for all that, the Lord Howard and Wis men, by clean i 
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1 strengUi, entered the main deck; theo the Engllsbmcn entered on all Bides, 
I and the (Scota fought sore on the hatches, but in conclusiun Andrew was 
L, which waa bo HOre wounded tliut lie died lliere; then all the remnant 
I of the Scots were taken, with their ship, called The Lion. All this while was 
l.the XiOrd Admiral in t^haBe of the baric of Scotlaud called Jenny Pirwyn, 
p which was wont to sail with The Lion in company, and ... he laid him on 
1 board and fiercely assailed him, and the Scots, as hardy and welt stomached 
m defended; but the Lord Admiral so encoitraged his men that they 
Benteied the bark and slew many, and took all the other. Then were these 
l two ships taken, and brought to Blackwall the second day of August, and 
\ all the Scots were sent to the Bishop's place of York, and there remained, at 
,e king's charge, till other direction was taken for them. . . . 

II. Buchanan, about twenty years later, writes to this effect. . . . Henry 
J persuaded, and dispatched hia admiral, Thomas Howard, with two 

I of the strongest ships of the royal navy, to lie in wait at the Downs for 

I Andrew, Iheu on his way homo from Flanders. They soon had sight of the 

f Scot, in a small vessel, with a Btlll smsller In company. Howard attacked 

Andrew's ship, hut, though the superior in all respects, was barely able to take 

it after the master and most of his men had been killed. The Scots captain, 

though several times wounded and wltli utie leg lirokun by a cannon-ball, 

I seized a drum ami beat a chaise to inspirit his men to fight until breath and 

^llte failed. Tlie smaller sliiii was snrrendered with less resistance, and the 

rvlvors of both vessels, by begging their lives of the king (as they wera^ 
Einstructed to do by the English), obtained a discliarge without punish- 

III. Bishop Lesley, writing at about the same time as Buchanan, openly 
s the English of fraud. " In the month of June,'' he says, " Andrew 

Urton, being on the sea in warfare contrar the Portingals, against whom 
a letter of mark, Sir Edmund Howard, Lord Admiral of England, and 

jord Thomas Howard, son and hefr to the Earl of Surrey, past forth at the 

ing of England's command, with certain of his best ships; and the said 
Andrew, l>eing in his voyage sailing toward Scotland, having only but one 
ship and a bark, they set upon at the Dawns, and at the flrst entry did make 
Bign unto them that there was friendship standing hetwli the two realms, and 
therefore thought them to be friends; wherewith they, nothing moved, did 
cruelly invade, and he manfully and courageously defended, where there was 
many slain, and Andrew himself sore wounded, that he died shortly ; and 
bit ship, called The Lion, and the bark, called Jenny Pirrvyne, which, 
^wlth the Scots men that was living, w>.'re hicl to London, and kept there 

9 prisoners in tlie Bishop of Yorks house, and after was sent home in 
Gotland.!' 
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Ou comparing this ballad with the chronicles, it ia seen that the '1 
accounts differ widely in form and content. The chronicle has \ 
tlie form of prose historiciil narrative, the ballad that of rhythmio ] 
drama. The content of the chronicle ia bare of persona! and pic- 1 
turesque detail, aims to explain carefully how it happened ; the I 
ballad oonaiata largely of this personal and picturesque detail, I 
and aims to convey a picture and a feeliug. We note certain inac- J 
curacies, too, in the ballad when we bring it to the sqnare of 1 
the chronicle. For instance, the name of the hero of the ballad I 
ia Charles Howard, who stands for the Thomas and Edmund**] 
Howard of the chronicles; the number of ships engaged on either | 
side is one in the ballad as against two in the chronicles. Both 1 
these changes can be explained on the ground of the gi'eater unity 
and simplicity demanded by tlie dramatic form, A third inaccuracy ] 
seems simjily careless, — we can hardly see why the ballad should J 
date the return of the ships just before New Year's Eve, while the J 
clironicle brings them back on the second day of August. The bal- 
lad, too, lets Sir Andrew go on in heroic speech in innocent u 
aciousness of tlie fact that he is shot through heart and brain. 
Again, the ballad does not give the year, and it takes the Portu- ' 
guese complication for granted as known, which may be forgiven to 1 
a song sung for the men of the day, and forgetful of posterity, 
the incident of the wiiistle, the ballad sides with the older chronicle | 
as against the later, and is more likely to be right. 

But how is it when the comparison turns to larger matters of J 
time, to the general causes and results of events ? Here the baJIad I 
repeats the history. In England, in the days of Henry the Eighth,. 
a Scotch pirate named Andrew Barton wofully harassed English J 
' ships and merchants ; so that the king sent forth a nobleman, well ' 
fitted out, to chase and catch this pirate. After a moat manful iight 
on either side, the pirate was suppressed. So far do ballad and 
clironicle agree. The ballad supplies, besides, the " birds singing 
sweetly on every tree," the passing of the Thames, the "brasae 
within, and Steele without," "Sir Andi-ew's crosae," the threats of I 
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Sir Andrew, the blowing of his whistle shrilly until death, and the 
bringing of his head up the Thames, — things which might have 
happened so, or otherwise, without affecting the main course or 
point of the narrative ; that is, they are details not necessarily 
historical in their nature. 

On the side of actual history, many facts are given incidentally, 
Buch as that in the time of Henry the Eighth there were many 
merchants in London who traded 3jy sea to Flanders and France ; 
that this trade was molested by pirates, and that it was the king's 
business to protect it. Again, we see many details of living which 
the chronicle takes for granted. Thus the merchants kneel before 
the king ; the sailors are armed with pikes and guns and bows, the 
ahips with ordnance ; the Soot sails under St. Andrew's cross ; the 
merchants sail with white willow wands in sign of peace. 

[I's. Willard then conies to this conclusion: that, where pictu- 
resque and dramatic history is in order, the ballad, will furnish it ; 
that it will, besides, serve as a source even for the main narrative, 
which it claims to give; while for such matters as language, dress, 
manners, equipment, range of trade, and all the contemporary cDvi- 
ronment from which these details a.re necessarily drawn, and which 
e serious chronicles neglect, the ballad takes its place as a rinh 
accurate source. By its very nature it draws such matters as 
[these into its content ; just as more serious history, by its TCry 
nature, draws into its content such matters, as names, dates, nnm- 
t»r3, political relations, and terms of war and peace. 



TIIF. RELATION OF TRAVEL TO HISTORICAL STUDY. 

People often used to ask me, Why do you want to go abroad ? 

id I had some difficulty in finding a respectable answer. Of course 
Toold be a great pleasure, and I thought I could see that the 
[ht of objects would clinch the scientific or historical information 

'faioh I happened to have about them; and I flight even add to 
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this stock. Still, although I felt, and everybody said, that thei 
was some pecidiar educatiTe value iu foreigu travel, I could nev* 
exactly detiue in what it consisted ; and of coiu'se the idea < 
going for pleasure only was entirely out of the question. 

If, however, I were now asked the question. Of what use : 
travel to the student of history ? I sliould say. To bring him intj 
.contact with the sources of his subject. Not only books, but lan<39 
and peoples, contain these records of the past.ii Travel instructs % 
in environment, as books instruct us in thought and feeling. 
shows us, tirst, the physical environment of a people, — the lay « 
the land, its gifts of sun and air, of food and shelter ; fiirtli^i 
travel shows us the industrial environment, — the roads and citi 
the markets and factories, by which a people weaves its nest inM 
the wild tree of nature ; best of all, we see the people themselval 
as they move and speak and look. And here we come c 
prime source of all — - on the vital mass which makes history, whio 
urges itself through all this inert environment, foreing from i 
product, action, organization. The land, the people, the body i 
life and product evolved by their interaction, — these an 
sources with which travel acquaints us. 

There is a large class of fawts about these sources which books Ci 
give us much more quickly and surely than travel ; indeed, all t 
class of facts which may be described as exact information, 
traveller who hopes to depend upon what he sees or hears for t 
kind of knowledge misses the value both of books and of travel 
and is deservedly a laughing-stock for gods and men. Travel givfl| 
us something of a totally different sort ; something to be s 
by the heart and the senses rather than the intellect. For instanoj 
• the books will tell me all I want to know, — all I can know, 
the pyramids, — their size, hjstory, use. I can become st 
about them in any great library, that seeing can add nothing t 
my intellectual knowledge of them. What is it, then. I gain as i 
stand among the palm-trees by tlie Kile, and see them far across tftj 
desert, clear outlines of pure foTm and warm color; or as, drawi 
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nearer, they tower above me, silent ami solitary, oti the edge of 
Sahara, while the Sphynx crouches near? What do I gain but 
some entrance into the spirit and sense of the old Egyptian, as he, 
too, saw them shining and towering there four thousand years ago, 
the self-same Sphynx crouching near ? Hia spirit and mine mingle 
there by Sphynx and pyramid ; and I am richer, not in learning, 
but in life. Or we are in France, in the midst of cheerful, con- 
tented, happy people thronging the streets, chattering and laughing j 
or in Germany, running against boys with botany cases, and men 
with spectacles, and always and forever against the army ; or here 
on the desolate moor, with Stonehenge looming through the mist 
alone in the wide horizon. What is it we are gaining? Ten to 
one we know all we see beforehand ; but now our knowledge 
enters through the senses, — the common highway of the human 
spirit, the same for all times and places, —and a breadth and eleva- 
tion of life itself, a widening of the pei-sonaiity, result. 

But another thing results from tliis wealth of spiritual experi- 
ences. Having acquired, we compare, test the spirits to know of 
■what manner they are. So we grow critical, learn to know more 
exactly the worth and place of objects and people. Our staudai'ds 
change, and change upward and outward. For instance, as soon as 
we reached Rome we went to see Kaphael's Transfiguration, a can- 
vas famous through the world ; but in our secret hearts we only 
wondered before it, and had dim suspicions that the genius of 
Raphael was a kind of myth kept sacred by a tra^lition that no one 
dared attack. But day after day passed, and not a day without ita 
vision of high art. The antique, in all its simple majesty, took us in 
hand; silently the great gods and heroes of the Vatican and Capitol 
etood before us and said, " Look, look ! " and we looked until, little 
by little, their beauty grew alive in our souls. At last, after two 
.months of such schooling, we went again to the little upper room 
.where the Transfiguration stood; and lo, the canvas was blazing 
■ith life and motion and color, and we knew that Raphael was 

deed and truth the Raphael men said he was, — an archangel of 



I 
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This rising standard of art carried other standards with it. I 

Kaphiiel tiiid liiti great peers taught us ta seek and demand every- 1 

wliere that same unity, purity, and gtrength which the classic pro- I 

ductiuiia of art emlx)dy. So caine another advantage of travel, — I 

tlie growth of powers of compariaon and criticism, and the forma- J 

tion of a higher standard. I 

I To the child, too, wo should hriiig such benefits, and plan little 1 

I journeya as part of hia historical course. Ifardly any school is | 

[ BO placed as not to be within excursion distance of some site ot I 

some colleiition of historical interest. Such sites, pictures, or col- 1 

I lections are precious additions to the historical apparatus of the 1 

i teacher. The way to the spirit of the child, as to that of the man, 1 

' lies through the sense and the thing. 

THE TOOLS OK IITSTORY. | 

Authorities. — Tlie authorities are based on the Kiiurees. If no 

liistory of England had ever been written, the man who would write 

it must go to the original sources ; what is more, he must bring J 

I these sources into eviUeuce through the whole of his work ; for no I 

authority to-day is cousiiiered trustworthy uuless he refers to his I 

soui'ces. If he so bases his work, and does it well, he rises into 1 

the first rank of historical workers; if he bases his work on othet J 

authorities instead of on sources, his work takes second rank, ^d I 

has no value for the scholar, excerpt possibly as a handLiook. A man | 

who writes without references, composing his history from unknown 1 

or secondary authoritieii, is no longer respectable. A first-rate author- i 

I ity should give an accurate, interpretative ocoount of what he finds ] 

I iu the sources, and lie should give us references by which we may, ] 

I review or extend his work for ourselves. Uy the accuracy, com- J 

pletenCBS, and character of these references, the scholarly quality of I 

I an author is largely determined ; his power as an interpreter can I 

be judged only by those who know his sources an well as he. and ' 

who have an equal or greater power of interpretation. 
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Libraries. — Libraries, as is often remarked, are the laboratorieB 
of history ; therefore, the teacher or student of history sliould make 
it his first busiuess to leavn the library facilities of his own imme- 
diate vicinity, and to urge on every movement for their extension 
and improvement. A library has two uses : oue, to collect and pre- 
serve books ; the other, to give tbein the greatest possible circulation 
among the people. Fortunately, the second function of the library is 
much emphasized lately, so that in our leading libraries not only are 
monthly bulletins issued containing timely lists of books on current 
topics, and of new a<!ceBSions but thanks to tlie lead of the Worces- 
ter lihrarj the liojks on any sj^ecidl subject are lent in a body to 
any public school for a limited period and, thanks to the lead of 
certain British libiaries the e\[>ennient of admitting the public 
directly to the shelves is being tried — it is to be hopeil success- 
fully. In ad lition to the fa<'ilities of public libraries, every teacher 
of history should tiy to bud I up a, select collection of books under 
the direct ownership tf the school itself His own library should , 
serve as an extension of this and t ce veisa. In general, it may be 
said that the school litrtrj should contain general books of refer- 
ence for hia subject w! ile his own library should grow along some 
particulai line (f inteiest fnimng a special collection which will 
grow in time to be a \ery desirable, iddition to any general library. 
To effect this one should look over the catalogues of second-hand 
dealers as well as over the notices of new books. The reviews of 
Tke Critic, The Nfic York Nntlon, and Tlie. London Spectator, and 
'I7i6 London Weekly Times may be recommended. For statistics and 
fa«ts about American librai'ies, see the special report of the Bureau 
of Education for 1876, A new one will appear the current year 
(189(i). 

Bibliographies. — The great nesd of bibliographies now appears. 
The teacher cannot go far without asking, What are the books on 
this toi)ic ? What are my best sources, what my best authorities ? 
In general, it may be said that the classified catalogue of any great 
library will furnish a fair bibliography under its headings of coim- 
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tries and men. The catalogiieB of the Boston Atheu^um, of tht 
Brooklyn Public Library, of the Peabodj Institute in BaitimoreJ 
and the Catalogue of Histori/, Biography, and Travel, issued by thel 
Boston Public Library, may be named as very valuable. The last- \ 
named catalogue contains a topical claasiti cation of books and arti- 1 
clea, often with notes indicating the point of view. The montlily I 
bulletins, already referred to, often contain good special bibliog-.l 
raphies, like that lately issued by the Providence library on the 1 
aubject of Napoleon. 

Many of the articles in the Eneyclopwdia Britanniea, in JbUni 
son's Cyclojta^dia, and in Lalor's Cyclopedia of Social and Politi 
Science, close with a selected bibliograpliy of books bearing on t 
topic treated. 

The following bibliographical aids will prove of special use:- 

Adams, C. K., A Manuai of Hislorieal Litenxlui'e. Comprises briel deseripif.V 
tioiia of the most important hiatorteB, in English, Fnsncli, Biid Germui, to-. J 
getiier witli practicihl suggBstians as ia methods and courses of hiatoricol Htn^r ] 
for the use of stadents, general readers, and collectois of books. Omittinfr thw I 
anlKhtHuls, the chapters are entitled : Introdnctlon, On the Stud; of Hlstco;, jT 
Dnivereal Histories, Histories of Antiqaily, Histories of Greece, of Borne, otT^ 
the Middle Ages, of Modern Times, of Italy, of Germany, of Franoe, of K 
and Poland, of the smaller Natiom^itiea of Europe, ot EuKlaud, and of the J 
United States. New York. Si!.50. 
The portion dealing with the United States is eapeoially gooi!, and the work 1 

is indispensable for the begiimel. 

AJleTi.W.T., Uitlory Topici /or High Schools and Colleges. Heath & Co, Bostun. 
This is accompanied by excellent rererence lists. 

Boston Public Library, Handbook /or Readera. 

Gardiner, 9. R., Englieh History for Studentt, with a critical and bibliographical ' 
accouiftot authorities, by J. Bass MuUinger, New York. 18S1 

Hanly, Gefl, E., Five Hundred Books Jot the. Young. A graded and a 

list. N^ York. 1892, Scribner's Sons. Invaluable for aelectiog ioht 
libraries, w) cents. 

Sonnensphein, William Swan, The Best Books. A reader's guide to the cholcn rf' \ 
the best availahle hooka in every department of science, art, and Jitetattir8,_(] 
with the dates of the iirst and last eilitions. and the price, size, and publlBhet** J 
□ams of each book. Landou. IB^l. S13.00, 
As a Bupplement to The Best Books, Sonnenscliein lias pnblisheil A Reader'a^ 

Guide to Contemporary Literatuiv,. Putnam's, 87.50. 
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The UnitBd Stalfls Bnrpau of Education publiahed in lSii:i as whole nnmbar 200, a 
Catalog of A. L. A. lAhrarij : fi.lXNl volumoB fur a popular library, selected by 
the Ameii(;Bn Library Aasociatioii, and sbown at tba Worlit's Colanibian 
EzpoBition. This will ptovu o( aue to thciae Belectiiig the beginnings of a 
library. For MaCory, see pp. 114 anil 403. 

STapB and Atlases. — Three sorts of maps are needed for use in 
history, — outHue maps, to recortl the results of study; reference 
maps, containing tlie diita fur study ; and illustrative maps, which 
are diagrammatic in character, and which result from filling in 
an outline to ilUiatrate a particular point. Thus an outline map for 
tlie thirteen English colonies should contain merely the tracing for 
the coasts, and the chief rivers and mountains, of the Atlantic sea- 
board ; a reference map for them should contain, besides, every 
named settlement, mountain, roail, whose site can be determined. 
A number of illustrative maps might be made for the thirteen 
colonies ; for instance, a simple outline, colored red over the 
territory possessed by the Eaglisli, and marking in bold lines the 
charter-boundaries, would illustrate their territorial extent ; another 
outline might Indicate with various colors the race-elements enter- 
ing into the settlement; another, the lines wliich settlement took 
from the seaboard to the interior. The maps described below 
are of all three kinds; maps of special couiitries and periods are 
not given, except for England. 

AUgemeiner liisloHscher Ilandatlas. fl!) Karten, mlt Tcit. Vellia^en 

& Klasing. Leipsic, Oennatiy. 25 sbiltlnga. No index. Excellent for 

Bcholars' ceference. 

eman, E. A., Uialorieal Geography tif Europn. 2 vol 

SI ahillings, sixpence. First yolnme text ; second voli 

polttioal changes. Covers whole period of history. 
-O^Ioer, S. R., A School Atlas of Englith Siatory. Longmans. 6 shillings. 
Hart, Albert Bu»linell, Epoch Maps, Illiatrating Americait History. New York. 

liOngmans, (Jreen, & Co. 1891. 60 cents. 
Thia is the moat wholnily American historical atlas that we liaro, and has been 
jBiade oarefnlly from original sonrcet^, textfl o[ grants, c^liartera, gnveniment instroc- 
tioiiH, etc. Reference maps. 
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Ohanning and Hnrt ot Harvurd, Outline Ma}>3 of the United States. A large paper 
map, in zone-sections, with impoitanC towns Indicated, but unnamed. $3.00 
complete and mounted; 15 oentB per section, and 60 cents complete, nnmonntod. 
Same in smalt size, for jiupila, 2 cents apiece; 81.30 a, huudrod. Ileatli & Co., 
Boston. 

death's Iiitennediate Outline Stop of the United States. For liistorieal anil geo- 
graphicnl study. For class-room work, to be filled oat with coluretl pencils. 
Heath & Co., Bostou. 28 X 40 inclies. Set of 4, 01.00. 

Heath's Progressive Outline Maps. For tSie lionie and desk use of papUs; to lie 
used with colors and colored pencils. Paper, Sl.BO a hundred, or 2 cents 
apiece. Heath & Co., Boston. These Eire prepared for special states and coun- 
tries, as well an for continents. 
For a wall reference map, see tlie Fra<!tic,iil SrJiool Maps, hy the same firm, 
X 40, colored and lettered as naual. 91.00. 

Johnston's Wall Maps. anxi2 IncheB. Sl-00. Standard English map. Giiiii, 
American agent. Reference map. Johnston [London and Edtnhnrgh] also 
has a full line of atlases anil outline maps, all slandari! and excolleut. 

jAbberton. Robert H., HiMorical Atlae, 3800 B.tviaSO A.D. 163 iirogressivo colored 
maps. Silver, Bunlett, & Co. SI.2S. These maps are very dincranimatic, and 
more useful iu elementary than In advanced work. Their great advantage is 
their clearness. They are llluatrative in character. 

MacGonn, Townsend, A Historical Qeography of the United Stales. 

Silver, Batdett, & Co. also publish the wall maps of Labberton and MaoOonn, 
which have the same qmtlity of clearness that is posasssed by the small maps. 

Patzger, F. W., Historischer Schul-Atlas tur Alien, MittUren unit Neuen (Seschichte. 
An excellent atlas for the student, accurate and full. 2 marks. Velbagen & 
Elasing, Leipsic, Germany, 

Spruner-Mencka, Ilandatlas der Geschichte. 3 parl.'j. S2.'i.00. Cotha, Germany. 
A standard reference atlas for scholars. 
an/oTd's Large ScJiooi Maps. fi8 X 50. Educational Publialiing Co., Boston and 
Chicago. Reliable reference liiaps. 

Chronolo^es and Summaries. — These are as necessary for time 
xeferenee as maps are for place. Some work of this sort should 
always be at Iiand. The following" are standard works : — 

Siair'M Chronological Tables. Rorised and enlarged. Comprehending the chronol- 
ogy and history of the world from tlio earliest times to the Russian Treaty of 
Peace, 1850. By T. Wlllonghby Boss. SB.50, New York. 

HayJu, J., Diclionary of Dates. New York. S.I-OO. A full and standard work of 
reference, in which events and iiunies are arranged alpliabtitlciilly. with full 
dates and summary description )«. 
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I Nichol, John, ProfesBor of English, Cnivereily of Glasgow. Tablet nf i'Brqpean 
History, Literature, SdenBe, and Art, from a.d. 300 ta 1B88; and itf A 
Hiilory, Literature, and AH. Glasgow, ISHH. 

^ Ploetz, Carl, Epitome of Anciejit, Meclisvat, and Modern Sislory. Translatsd, 
with eztenalve additions, by William H. TUUuglinat. Bustun and New Yurk, 
1S84. 83.00. This work can hardly be OTbroHtimated na a hiuidbook of general 
Inference. It is very folly indexed, and the matter is niranged in periods and 
by conutriBB. It Is especially vslnalile in modem history for tha full anmma- 
ries that are givsu of treatlea. It also contains genealogical tables. This is, 
perhaps, the most satisfactory general work of its class. 
In BimNH 'Wobeh ov This Class, Look out fok the Latest EDirioHa. 

The Vote-Book. — But how eonneet one's self with all this appa- 
l ratus of history? How make it applicable to one's special aim 
I iind circumstance? Through some cai'efiilly arranged scheme of 
I taking and keeping notes. Each teacher, each Btudent of history, 
I must make his own books of history, in which are his owii special 
[knowledge, his own special point of view, his own ideas and experi- 
I ences embodied and accessible. Notes are not to be relegated to 
i the top shelf, nor the disorderly drawer, nor to be written on odd 
Ml pieces of paper with smudgy lea^d-peucils. Thought and money 
■ must be expended upon them. The merchant might as well expect 
Lto keep hia accounts, or the curator of a great museum to catalogue 
whis objects, in this way, as the student of history to classify and 
■teep track of his notes in such careless and haphazard fashion. 
KThe keeping of notes [iresents .many serious difhculties ; but the 
t following results of experience may help to solve them. 
Notes fall into four general classes ; — 

Bibliographical notes. 

Copied extracts. 

Summaries. 



As for the bibliographical notes, the form generally accepted con- 
^ius four items, — aiith or, title, date, and place, arranged as follows; — 

raf/i. New York. G. P. Putnam's 



I 



?*^ fTTTHES IS HISTviIUCa:. VETHvffi. 

Wit-TPT-- liir iiirihofrraiiini"^' nmt r*'iffl^ •{ & iioak or arrifle 
viu-jl Las- i»eei. fiaiiiUi-u. i: :> u><cul ii auil siiiir: notes, like the 

liin«onaii: amck- i ov<>r< f»r:- i\ir: .?:' ih-tiivI oiJv, Hamantic. 

If "ibf: iicKik li' no: ii. vout -iiiTarv, n vill iv: Sil>£ x^sefol to add 
-liifr linnit o: lin liiirurv vijvrt i: cai. i* inuiid. Fii: liif- keeping 
at iii\jh(iZTU]*mci»L luiifs- uit Tt^aitht^r v:iY. imr. iT perhaiis' mast satis- 
iit.Ti.'rT" tl aaM]>: lijt saiut >ysTt*ii. ii^ '::i»T:*r'' riJii? af- "rjiai in Tagne 
11. m'.nr a: on: :i:irurif>. Tiit^st r^rt':* fe?*t cc vaiiiom. size, and in 
"liir*-*- fiiiors. £iin'. i\ti. "i»? o"i »7f*:TYt»»\ ^TiJir :ht I-iiiT:»T;. Itureau. 146 
FTaiiiiln >TTrrr-: . Ti. tsr . ii . . i »: rr. lU : hvr. a^:»i :i?> : v N t- ^ Y ». »rk, CldcaLgo, 
PiiiiaarhiLii^ o: l-inuiin.. Tin ^ i\»nu rron. S-l.tir t^ S^i.To a them- 
sand . arv oTi : : i :c t ^ >: ^ k . 

Tilt sail:! tit oi. iii»pi»sjU ivjiTt vT." s'lu-v :heir >:?.t and arrange- 
men: viiet n'.it'i".. 

Tbesae sb ou i il i n arr;*! :^*i", ;« "n • r» ; 1 1^ • : i rji ". " ■ , u ii I'l t •: t i n li oaZ division 
ranis, ii. & unic h.^x ii: i.rj.vt*: i»"i;j*nV. .-oi ■t^iM-ii:.;. in: refeTenc^e. 
o: oi. ;ii':;u>:^ih'i; sbt*;:> ii. ;. i»:iuii':. Thi^s* :*":S4 ci,i. in liouglit. if 

Tilt :bTr*f o:"iio: s.irT> .»: Hi>r;^ >jioi/!.'. iv V'-iv oi. s"iM*t^T5 of paper 
nf sonit iiii::i»7u. >-.7t . i»: .*. .-i st^rv^ »»: :i>.uNt»i. !>ivik>. ii. :iK* former 

t-asi-. :ih s"iit^'»":> .«: T«ii>t^: .»r. :i s:iiC't :.»:•'. shtw/h". in ken: Toceiliei- 

■» ■ - *■ 

11. sonit sor: .»: h;-jj: ivir: :.i';^.. rtni; :"l!U> :i^t!i\ Thr'iiiSKves: thej 
i*;u. i H o:i si "; } > i . . : : :» . . , "t? ■ j • rr;*.! ; ^.'^ '. . :i.i> . ', > u ^'^t -rs {»• i ; * • . T < su i : ilie devel- 
mmit^ii: n: :J»t sui •;•.»;•: n. yor.: . vi. iv.;no. >5:if: >"htM»T> of manilla 
iiaiK": on;*t ^.uiit*u iri,Vk: vir\ ."ht^.r :..ni" Vi;mr;\ or* vers for these 
noies. Tiit iiKji'viiic ctMuTu". riiu^ :,^: vUvr. 'uumVunc may prove 
usefn'. : — 

1 '^riTt oii'iy kM. i>in siih ijf vbi ivi^vr 

o. 3<t'* tir i*i>i'> ii: si.ii.ni;.v./i :.i.v;i,,iu v :;'h,ii:: nuikmc an ei:act 
iii ill I iicrai » i i i c^i., ti •. : ori aun u \.h( i »'l ;u • * \ l » t ■ r» ^■ i »r. ioun d ix. 
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40 STUDIES IX HISTORICAL METHOD. 

4. Keep all your notes on one tc»pic together. 

5. Leave sufficient margins for .'idditional jottings. 

6. By underlined wc»rds or maiginal headings call attention to 

the contents of your j»age. 

If j'ou choose to keep a series of books instead of loose sheets in 
covers, the above rules also apply ; but in order to carry out 4, it 
will be necessan' to have the note-book pagetl, and to run an index 
of s^^me sort. Nearly all those whose exixrience I have consulted 
prefer the system of cards and loose sheets ; many make more or 
less use of color to indicate different varieties or sets of notes. 
But while there is great room for variation, yet the general rules 
here laid down ai-e followed by nearly all those who make a serious 
business of historv. 



THE RELATION OF ADJUNCT SUBJECTS TO HISTORY, 

NOTABLY BIOGRAPHY. 

BioGKAPHY is SO easy and so tempting, and so frequent an 
appnxwrh to history, that it becomes important to define its rela- 
tion to our subject. The subject-matter of history is woven by 
the interacting lives of midtitudes of men and women. Its value 
lies in the chance it gives us to see how these lives evolve into 
free<loin and power ; its sources are the products of human lives. 
Then, do we not find in a concrete human life of a given epoch the 
most significant source of all ? Through the biography of Colum- 
Vius do we n<^)t mc»st easily realize the actual conditions of his epoch ? 
I>o we not through him exjierience the government of kings and 
courts ? through him become acquainted with noble, monk, burgher, 
and serf ? through him see on one side of the water monasteries^ 
cathedrals, mediaeval towns with narrow streets and strong-built 
walls, and on the other side of the water primitive America? 
To all this varied mediaeval setting his life gives unity and mean- 
ing. At that one point we enter alive into a living world. 

This argument leads to tlie use of biography quite apart from 



tthe less pertinent ones of ease and interest. But in this use of 
biography the nature of history must be strictly kept in mind. 
One should dwell on tlioae biographies which are historical or 
typical, and should emphasize in these biographies their historical 
and typical side, passing lightly over the accidental or personal. 
Biography becomes historical in its value where it touches the 
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Thus, the costume, the house, the ship, of Columbus, are historical 
in their iutei-est, because they are typical, and illuBtrate the mode 
of life which he shared with his contemporaries. Again, all the 
events leading up to the discovery of America are historical, be- 
. cause they show the evolution of an event of the highest impor- 
^nce to social progress On the other hand, the portrait of 
Columbus, certain lelations nith his family, certain details of Ms 
death, are personal in their interest, are neither typical nor im- 
portant from our point of \iev, Even these matters are often 
Taluable from the teacher's point of view, because, before liiator- 
,, ical connections are formed, they serve as personal points of con- 
tact between Columbus and the pupil, and become attachments for 
the memory 

Selected in this way, typical lives, like that of Eenvenuto Cel- 
lini, or lives which lead and collect the thought and will of masses 
of men, like that of Luther, are perhaps the most valuable of 
?fH the co nnective tissues nf liiat.nry embodying as they do in a 
^ngle living person like ourselves in niany ways the civilization, 
'tendency, and proiluct of a different age. But the fact that these 
lives are valuable because they are embodiments or instruments of 
^reat societies should never be forgotten. Columbus was depen- 
iient on the sum of human discovery and invention which he 
0ound already in existence, — on the mariner's compass, on Tosca- 
lelli'fl map, on the ship developed by the Levantine trade, oa the 
Siscovery of printing, which gare him the books of Ptolemy, 
)'AJlly, and Marco Polo; dependent, too, he was, ou a mass of 
tnman belief and support sufficient to fit his ships and man 
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them. lie was dependent on society, past and present, for liis 
means. To tliese means he applied an individual genius and char- 
acter. Thus history works. The past gives a treasure of invention 
■and product ; the present gives a workman, to whom inventiou and 
product are but stuff and tools. From this union of treasure 

.and genius, history springs. If the treasure is rich and manage- 
able, if the laaa has insight and power, and thousands of human 
spirits at his call, the future springs mightily forward, and we get 
an age like that of the Renaissance, If the treasure is meagre and 
difficult of access, or if men's minds are sluggish and unbelieving, 
a spirit of equal power, like that of Eoger Bacon or Rienzi, may 
move the world but little; yet only so does the world move at all 
- by the application of individuals to the mass of historic and 
fiatural environment. From this point of view, again, biography, 
in its relation to human progress, gives us the vital chain by which 
generations take their place in the evolution of humanity. 

These same principles apply in using geography, literature, and 
art in their contact with history; those parts of these subjects 
must be chosen which belong to social progress. The prologue of 
the Canterbnri/ Tales is historical, because it is a faithful contem- 

..porary record of typical forms of the social organism. William 
lilake's poetry, on the other hand, has little 1 istorical importance, 

I since it is the I'ecord of a solitary and ] eculiar spirit I eay 
** little," rather than " no ; "' since in the tmal au dysis every human i 
product, every human life, finds its place ami much of its expl^ , 
nation, in the social org,inism in which it gro \s I nt some lives are 

;eftaght in the main current, while others are swirled off into i 
eddies more or less accidental in their nature; and we must I 

I never lose sight of the main current if we are to understand the 
itream of history, even in its eddies. 

And geography? We often forget one main fact, in regard to 
geography; namely, that it is only a part of the environment of 

t society, and is important for history only in this relation. As en- 
vironment, geography is vastly more important to primitive than 
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to cultivated man. Tbe-Mississippi River was of immense impor- 
tance to tlie Indians ; they could not develop life fur from its 
shores. To us, with our abundant means of transportation and 
our engineering power, it makes little difEereiice whether the Mis- 
sissippi runs north or south, east or west, a thousand miles away, 
or close at hand ; to ua the transuontinental railroads, part of our 
artificial environment, are much more important items. Much of 
■what ia called historical geography is accidental and unimportant. 
It mattered little whether the treaty that closed the Crimean War 
-was signed at Paris or London, whether the battle which ended 
Napoleon's career was fought at AVaterloo 'or Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Geograpliy should be insisted upon in history where it has been 
a people-making power, as in Greece, or where it has become a 
record of growth and aohievement, as in the British Empire. 

PRINCIPr.F:S OF iMKTHOD DEDLiCED FROM PRECEDING 
STUDIES. 

The materials of history are peoples, their environment, and their 
products; and since books are the great treasure-houses in which 
.peoples have stored the records of their past, the library becomes 
:the chief laboratory and workshop of the historian. But, after all, 
tthe student must remember that even books are but second-band 
records, ill understood without living contact with men and things. 
For men aud things are records, too, and the truest record of the 
388 of humanity. We can neither understand the man of the 
,^aat without knowing the man of to-day, nor the man of to-day 
irithout knowing the man of the past. 

Since sources are the material from which historical judgmentB 
lie formed, since their value depends solely on their nature as evi- 
tence, and siuce no historical judgments are permanent or complete, 
nit pnly reljitive to circumstance and knowledge, we should not 
SsHj work with sources as much as possible, but train ourselves as 
Eefnlly as possible to a, critical conaideration of their nature as 
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evidence, as well as to a critical eatimate of judgments based upon 

He should enter the field of history who understands and cares 
for people, who has a good sense of proportion and a judicial mind. 
Equipped thus by nature, the historical student should add as train- 
ing the study of the rules of evidence and the ability to handle the 
tools of his trade; namely, sources, authorities, bibliographies, li- 
braries, the knowledge and practice of the use of books. He 
must not only l>e able to handle these tools, but with them to ex- 
tract the answers to special problems; an art which he will only 
acquire by following up some particidar problem to its sources. 
In this sort of work ha. can be trained in any good university semi- 
.nary ; but if he does the work he will get the training, whether in 
or out of a university, and from such work he should never allow 
himself to be parted. The teachei must never cease to be a stu- 
dent. By study alone can he keep his mind alert, his interest alive, 
companionship with scholars unbroken. A teacher who is a 
student at fifty should be taken as a matter of coui'se, aud not as 
a phenomenon. 

History is not much longer destined to sleep while little books 
and dogmatic teachers tell weary souls what history was and did. 
Presently she will wake and enter into life. Then shall we see 
that the past lives in the present, and only there ; that into the pres- 
ent we must look, and look again, until we can di.scern the forms, 
ideas, institutions, of the past in their vital connections with the 
present. And as science has pushed her way out of the narrow 
text-book and the common schoolroom, with its dogmatic teacher, 
into the world of phenomena, and into special laboratories fitted 
with work-tables, collections, and apparatus, with specialist-students 
always at hand to assist and direct, so history is destined to push 
its way out of that same narrow test-book and common schoolroom, 
■with its dogmatic teacher, into the world of human nature, and 
into special seminaries, fitted with maps, pictures, and books, with 
a work-tftbla for every student, the whole presided over by a special- 
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ist who can guide the student to his sources, and show him how to 
interpret them truly and critically. The college will realize this 
first ; but in time the seminary is as surely destined as the labora- 
tory to work its way in modified forms into every place where his- 
tory is taught. One aim will take us surely to this ideal end ; 
namely, the endeavor to see, to feel, the real thing. 
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memorable. If it wislies for glory or power, it appears as festhetio 
narrative or incident, choosing what is splendid, terrible, appealing 
to the senses. If it wishes to instruct, or develop a certain type of 
character, it becomes didactic liistofy, chiwsing such material as 
may serve the purpose of its ideal ; it becomes tlie history of the 
good and bad. If it wishes to explain, to connect the social unit 
with the world of being, it becomes philosophic or theologie history. 
If it wishes to discover simply what is true, it becomes scientific. 

We have hardly yet become conscious of the value and power 
of the hiatoi-ic sense. Yet it is the sense by which we enter into 
the life of universal man; by which we see him cranehing hia 
half-burued bones in his hidden cave, — see him sitting on thionea 
of gold, exulting in slaughter, — or by which we join the heroes of 
Thermopylfe. Wherever man has lived, we live and feel and know : 
personality is widened by the persouEility of ages and races, 
until we run back for thousands of years, and out into thousands 
of souls; and equipped with this wider personality, this new en- 
TiwinEneut of intellectual and spiritual existence, we find ourselves 
able more deftly and certainly to understand the present and fore- 
Bee the future. Through the historic sense humanity becomes seif- 
Conacious and self-directing. 

How, then, does this precious historic sense arise, this self-con- 
Bcionsness of humanity, this organ by which we seize on the past 
and future of man? How shall we discover its dim, psychologic 
■origins, its overgrown path ? We must look in two ways, — to 
-primitive peoples and to children. 

The Bushmen are reckoned as being in the lowest known stage 
of human culture. Let us start there. The Hushmen do not count 
above three, have no known traditions of origin, nor any known 
myths. In them we find the example of a people with no historic 
Other Australian tribe,'? rarely count beyond three, although 
Shey can go as high as seven. They have no way of marking time ; 
they have traditions of origin, and represent past events by dra^ 
dances. Here we find a general sense of ^Mst time, a notion of 
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a swarm of men hanging togetlier, while the dramatic dauce givi 
a primitive record of single events. In this case, then, we get al|l 
the heginuiugs of the historic sense, in vague ideas of time, of t 
social unit, of f^ause and effect, and of a record. 

The Veddahs of India count as high as Hve, have a tradition off 
origin, and worship their ancestors. Here, again, we meet thi 
notions of cause and effect, and of a social unit enduring tliroughj 
time. This latter idea here enters the domain of faith; an impoi<« 
taut point to note later on. 

Let us strike a little higher in the tange of culture, among t 
Polynesians. The Sandwich Islanders counted by tens, and recorded 
time by knotted cords or quipos, divided the year into months by{ 
the moon, worshipped their ancestors, deified national heroes, whose 
relics they sacredly preserved, had dramatic dances and epic songi 
representing incidents in the lives of their kings. Here we get thej 
idea of continuous time, marked into definite periods which i 
recorded. The idea of the social unit has broadened from the trib* 
to the nation ; the power to recoiil appears in quipos, dances, a 
fixed epics, all under sacred guardianship,' in order to keep t 
true and fixed from generation to generation. 

Let us try the Uakotas. They have a decimal notation goin 
high as a thousand. They have a calendar called a winter-oountd 
divided into winters, marked by events and running back a hundre 
years, kept by pictographs on hides ; they divide the year itsetl^ 
into moons ; they have dramatic dances and legends of origia, 
Here we get all the begiimings of history ; but more strongly thi 
before, they appear to be bound together into a large unit of contia 
uous time. The Chippewas, Creeks, Iroquois, were aboat eqw 
advanced. 

How is it with the Esquimaux ? They can count by tens into 
thousands. They reckon time by winters and nights; reckon the 
time of night by the position of the constellations ; keep count of 
time by notched sticks ; have tra<litions running back for hundi 
of years; celebrate the heroic deeds of their ancestors by poem 
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Here history has become coDBcioua of itself, aud the poem gives a 
tecord lixed more or less firmly by its rhythmic nodes. 

Let us rise to another stage of culture. The ancient Mexicans 
counted on by fives indefinitely. They marked months and years 
by astronomical observations, uiid recorded them by a highly devel- 
oped calendar; had a geographical kuowledge as extensive as the 
range of their merchants ; recorded past events by picture-writing, 
which aided and fixed the oral tradition, while their calendar fur- 
nished exact dates. They worshipped national heroes, while songs 
and hymns embraced mythical legends. 

The peoples of Yucatan, Guatemala, and Peru were similarly 
advanced. Among the Peruvians, ancestor and hero worship was 
highly developed into a national cult, preserving fixed records of 
origin, and of sacred events and persons. Such are the facts which 
appear. What do they tell us of the evolution of history ? 

The first attempt at historical narrative appears in the myths of 
origin. In these, three elements of the historic sense appear, — 
the notion of past time, the notion of the social unit, and the notion 
of cause and effect. The notion of time is obscure and vague. The 
laocial unit appears in the conception of a tribe or people hanging 
together by itself. The idea of cause and effect appears in the 
ipt to explain this common swarm, who speak and look and 
act alike, by reference to some common origin. In its form this 
myth must be classed as philosophical. 

IS see how each of these iileas grows. The notion of Ihe 
social unit develops through ancestor worship into the worship of 
Bational heroes or gmla, wlio embody themselves as national and 
divine rulers. This line of development embodies itself mostly in 
.Rsthetic history, the history that adorns the individual by the glory 

his family, tribe, or nation ; that adorns liim with an aureole of 

itiquity, splendid deeds, heroic character. Didactic history also 

IVprings from this same root, — the sense of the social unit, and the 

ill to keep it a unit bound together by the same ideals. Thus 

tvigero tells us of the ancient Mexicans : — 
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" We cannot express too strongly tlie mre wtiioh parenla and c 
to Instruct tlielr children and pupils in the history of the uatiun. They n 
theiu letirn speeches and dlanourses which they could not expresi b; the p 
dl; the; put the actions of Cbeir aucc store inlo verse, and tAught tbem tos: 
them. This tradition dispelled the iloubts, and undid the ambiguity, wh 
paintings alone miglit have occasioned ^ anil by the assistance of these moi 
nients perpetuated the memory ot Uieir heroes and of virtuous exuttplea, tl 
Diythulugy, their rites, their laws, aud their customs." — Clacigero, U. 11. 



The secontl notion which appears in the myth of origin, that a 
cause and effect, cannot be claimed by history alone ; this at 
to answer how and why is the mother of science as well, and 
this line finds a rich development in a whole range of nature mythi 
developing into natural philosopliy, ami finally into natural a 
On the side of attempted history, it gives us all the myths of t 
culture-heroes, — stories of migrations, of the founding of tow; 
of the malting of laws ; a mass of pure fancy, most of it, histories 
critics discover. Yet this is the most creative of the Matorii 
notions; the myths exploded, the old stories discredited, - 
mind still asks how and why, and so develops, fii-st, historic! 
philosophy, and at last, and painfully, historical science. 

The notion of continuous time appears later than either of t 
Other historic notions, and seems more difficult to attain. The fins 
step toward it is taken by the power to count ; the next, by i 
continuous observation of suu, moon, and stars, reaching over j 
ods of not less than a year ; and the last, by the invention of som 
way of recording time. This invention appears as a notched at 
or bone, a knotted cord, a winter-count kept by events. This I 
form of the invention is of a special interest, as tt is at the s 
time a calendar and a chronicle, sure to lead, if uninterrupted, 1 
mnemonic and chronologic history. The Homeric catalogue of ship! 
in the second book of the Iliad is a familiar example of this form, ' 

But how does that special element of the historic sense, the idei 
of a tmtliful record, develop? From three needs, — the need ( 
recording property, the need of remembering ancestors, and 1 
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)i6ed of conveying information. The notched stick may tell you 
bf>w many osen you own, how mauy ancestors you reckon, or how 
anany enemies are on the warpath. Ju all these cases the record 
.^ay he false ; but its value depends on its beiiig considered true, 
! it forms a last court of appeal. Hence the palus that are 
4aken in early times to keep a record fixed, by giving it a permanent 
matei-ial like bone or stone, by embodying it in rhythmical songs 
imd dances, or in conventionalized groups of knots or lines or pic-. 
tares. As a further development, tliese are placed under the guar- 
dianship of priests and temples, where they may be protected by 
superstitious awe. In every bucIi attempt we recognize a sense of 
jiruth, a sense of the value of evidence, of the preciousness of the 
relic, the song, or tradition that was once contemporary. 

All the elements on which history is founded appear, then, among 
primitive peoples, — the sense of the social unit, the power to 
n, the sense of continuous time, the invention of a. true and 
pennanent record, as well as the sense of its value. 

Let us test our conclusions by some special instances. Let us 
gtudy first the winter-coiuit of tha Dakotas. This was a chrono- 
]|(^ical calendar, invented by the I>akota, Lone I>og, and consisted 
t a buffalo-skin, on which were painted pictographs, each repre- 
3enting the most notable event of one year. About seventy years 
were reckoned backward, and the events to mark them were chosen 
'< consultation with the oldest and most influential men of the 
I)akutas. Wliat material did they choose as worthy of remem- 
t>rance ? Of the seventy years, nineteen are marked by biographic 
details concerning wari'iors or unusual men of some sort ; twenty- 
Hie by events that concern the tribe as a whole. Among these we 
Iwte two years of famine, two of epidemics, two o£ dancing and 
Eisting, a gi'eat eagle-eatch, a great bufEalo-catch, the building of a 
peat lodge. Thirty-three years are marked by inter-tribal wars ; 
\r6 by inter-tribal peace ; one by a pestilence striking many tribes 
icoinmon; three by inter-tribal stealings. Three years are marked 
f notable events among white men; and these are specially note- 
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worthy, as leading towards extra-tribal history. One year is marked 1 
by the appeuraiice uf iSpauish blankets ; one by the first distribu- j 
tiou of beef to tlie ImHaiia by the United States government. Tha j 
year of Custer's Massafire takes uo note of this event, but of the 
{atst that the United States took their horses away from the In- J 
dians ! Another year is marked by the coming of the whites j ^ 
another by the first appearanee of shod horses ; one only by » I 
supernatural event, althongli extraordinary natural phenomena, 1 
Buch as extrfme cold, an eclipse, or a falling star, mark six years. I 

The points revealed by this analysis are, that in the material ] 
chosen the main interest attaches itself to the tribe in its inter- j 
tribal relations, although slight but important traces of an interest | 
in other tribes and the whites appear. The historical character ] 
of the calendar is sharply defined by the fact that only one super- I 
natural event appears. The very object of the calendar reveals the 1 
consciousness of continuous time, and a serions effort to mark it as I 
siu.'h ; the method of comparative consultation reveals a sense of \ 
trutli. We get, then, in this winter-count all the elements of the 1 
historic sense but the idea of cause and effect, which, from the j 
nature of the material, is lacking. On the side of fonn we have ] 
here a reference list of dated events ; that is, the mnemonic or J 
reference form, just on the eve of chronicle. 1 

Let ua look in another direction, — at the clan-aongs of the Poly- I 
neaians of tlie Hervey group. Gill, who has collected them on tha i 
spot, and who resided among the people for many years, says : — I 

" I soon found tlie; liail t.woscU uf tradltlana, ^one referring U> tlieir gods, 1 

&nd the siippogi'd experfenous uf men irfter ileatli; aiiotlmr relating veritable I 

historj. The natives theuiselvyB carefully distiugulali between tlie Iwo." — I 

Gill, p. 7. J 

In examining this collection of historical clan-songs, we find that, I 
out of thirty-eight stories preserved, twenty-five commemorate some I 
ancestor, In some cEises this is the ancestor of a whole tribe ; if I 
not, of some notable family in the tribe. Eleven commemorate the I 
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deeds of a hero of the tribe, not aa ancestor ; in one remarknble 
caae this is of a cultnre-liero. Nine celobiate the collective action 
of the tribe ; five seem to be told simply aa interesting stories of 
love and adventure ; one seems to keep its place for simple beauty ; 
and one afeems to have a distinct ethical purpose. Five only have 
Et touch of the marvellous : this apiieats ouce iu the form of a giant ; 
once as a giant-oven ; iu a third and fourth the wonder is the com- 
ing of Captain Cook ; and iti the fifth, the first iron axe. It will be 
ttoted that in none of these cases does the marvellous depend on 
lilie supernatural. 

In these songs the historic interest centres itself almost entirely 

iibout individuals, related to those who tell their deeds and suffer- 

ngs. These deeds and sufferings are almost always of interest 

md importance to the tribe, and are remembered with two objects 

ipparently ; one is to hearten the survivors and frighten their ene- 

I by deeds of daring or terror ; the other object is a very 

bractical one, — namely, to keep alive feelings of revenge by re- 

bountiug past woes and sorrows. Add to these objects the desire 

I remember, and we get history; not in the form of a list, but 

I the form of a song, whose rhythms and refrains impress the 

lemory anil please the sense. You remember ; you are struck ; 

you are taught. 

Aside from these songs, these sa.me tribes have pure mnemonic 
history, as seen in three lists of priests, including a succession of 
from nine to twelve men, and two_ lists of thirtei^n chiefs each. 
On reading the Bible to them Gill notes that these Polynesians 
irere greatly interested m the genealogies, and explains it by the 
t that among them "the chief with the longest pedigree is most 
sespected." In fact, he further notes that the Bible has taken the 
ace of their old songs and myths as a body of history (Gill, pp. 
(62-353). 

In the Bible we get a body of history dealing with a people 
!ar advanced on the road to civilization. The genealogies give ub 
K long vista of backward -running time ; the events cluster always 
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t tiM fhiisen \mijp]e of Uuil sm the historic unit or swarm. But 
I m'^retl in cai'i'i^l iuUi Ei^ypt ami Assyria with the journeys 
[ WJtfB «f tbtir herueti ; the, narrative is wirried on in chrono- 
K order liy tlie nameii and deeds of a genealogic succeesion of 
tfiiifuUn, kiuns, and iir»i]d)eta; it is kept true and unchanged by 
reuxiJu iHi stoiLe, akin, and briok, plai«d under the guardianship 
<.'i {/rieuU. H is uiiieinonie in its genealogies, esthetic and didac- 
i:< i» it» narrative. These narratives, theu, display the furthest 
<i< v«h;piiient iif primitive jieuples lu the field of history ; and fur- 
Uiei' »a will luit luuk. 

'i'o sum mi: First, the knowledge which we call history rests 
uiHiU Iht! seuae of faxina and effect, the sense of the social unit, 
t,Ut> SGUoe of time, the sense of the value of a true record. These 
nil ajjiiear u-iirly in vague forms, as in myths of origin; and all 
lulvanne together, now this idea, now that, leading, but no one idea 
iilliiwed til get positively ahead. Uf the four, the idea of time and 
ipf the true rscord lag; and yet wo find even these well develoiied 
among ^«(i])liis us advanced as the 3'ulynesians. 

Keuonil, the whole mass of primitive historic material is essen- 
liiilly personal and antual; it i»)mniemotates the tribe, the hero, the 
jumaiitiij', with whinh there is a jversoual connection. This iiiter- 
iiiit ttidena as aulions and events oomiect the tribe with the larger 
wiii'ld. Thua the Indians become interested in the whites through 
thf ir hoi'seu i the I'olyneaians in the English through Cook ; the 
Jews in the Kgyptians throu^jh Joseph. 

'i'liii'd, the niaas of primitive history appears in three character- 
jatifi furiiiM: in myths, explaining the reason why, — a primitive 
iihili'soi'hy, often permeated with pi-imitive theology ; in lists, used 
itti a dlironologio string to assist the memory ; in asthetio and di- 
dttctie nnrratives, intended to dazzle, terrify, or instruct. A most 
iiointovl iwstano© of this last puriiose is given by Gill (p. 336), 
■where he tells us that one of hia deacons confessed to having pro 
viAeil a fight "in order that his name might go down to posterity 
will" b'lory." 
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But how can scientific liistory evolve ? Tlie notions on which it 
3 based, — time, the social uuitj cause and effect, the true record, 
r — all exist among primitive peoples ; but how do tliey learu to 
combine these notions ? 

Mnemonic history cares only for memorable events, and pays 
little attention to cause and effect ; didactic and philosophic his- 
tory selects those events which are useful as examples for conduct, 
or which illustrate a theory of history ; while assthetic history 
preserves only what is beautiful, glorious, and striking. Add to 
that, that the three last forms are often protected by the whole 
a faith and a social and moral system, and you have some 
Botion of the difficulty in the way of the development of scientific 
history. A primitive people feels that the story must be beautiful, 
sod worthy, the great man wholly admirable — a divine ideal, 
beyond question. The story thua becomes fixed and sacred, so 
that it may be preserved in its pure and original form. But, alas ! 
that original was not true ; and now, confirmed by the faith of gen- 
, it is an almost impossible task to change, alter, or add in, 
behalf of what may prove to bo the truth. How, then, does the 
Eiuth arrive ? Through war, trade, and those endless questions of 
e critical mind, — why and liow. The sacred quiet of the tem- 
B ia broken by conquest and the rude irruption of the uubeliev- 
Bg heathen. Once broken, tlie clashing of national myths and 
igeiids arouses scepticism, the mother of truth, and history be- 
Xmies broader in its outlook and truer to its records. The trader 
il with his wares and his traditions. He finds other tra- 
Hions, upheld with els sacred energy as his own, perhaps more 
«a8onable on their face; he doubts, he modifies, he questions hia 
lets, and so comes to have a sense of evidence which enables.him 
3 distinguish between the false and the true. After the Greeks 
s to Egypt they begin to be historians; the father of history 
) a traveller living in the days of the Persian wars. 
Trade and war are two ways which lead to historic criticism. 
Che development of natural science brings us into a third way. 
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From the heginning, men try to account for tilings, to gii,ie a r 
If they do not know one, they invent one. If they Hnd huge foss^ 
bones in the earth, they tell stories of giants; if they live in a lai 
(^led Hellas, they invent a. hrst settler called Hellen; if thejS 
find themselves sowing wheat in a land where no wheat growi 
they tell of the "go<ldess who lirought it from heaven and showed 
titem how to sow it. These myths, lialf history and half science in 
their form, are a large part of tradition ; and as they are tested by 
long experience, by wider knowledge of get^raphy, zoology, phys- 
ies, they break down, knowledge supplants belief, and men trust 
more to law, to reason, to esperience ; and so the st'ientilic spirit 
comes to the aid of the sense of evidence, and both develop thafc.j 
sense of truth which is sooner or later applietl to historj-. 

ClaviKno. Fnncewo S.. Thr ffiKory iif Mexico. Translated bj Cbmriea C«l 
Irfiodaa. 1787. 3 vols. 

Gill, Be*. W. W., From imrJciteia to Liffkt in PoIgitrTia. Wilh iUiMMiTS d 
■on^ Luadon, I8&I. 

Hallei7. Garrick. Pidurr^irriliaff of thr AmtriaiH lu'liaiu, in nnlh Ant 
Rtpmloftltr BiirtaMvfEllimtlnsV' 18*»-188a WashingHm. 

MallciT. GuTtck, PictagrapJtt of Ihf Xortk AmrriaiH JxiUnn^. A prelimi 
paperinffHUfA JnHtuitAFpurliy'tAe Bitnuiio/ £tkaoiog!f,l:f»ii~lSSSL Wm 
ingtim, tSSG. 

Chailln, Panl do, The i'iting Agt, Ni-w York, 1SS9l 

KeeTfB. Anhat Sliildletoo, Tku Fiitd(H9 ^ Wimebntii the Goo.t LondoB. 189ft. 

Spencer. Hertwrt. Oe*crip<i» Sociaioffjf ; or, gmapa of suciolosicat taeta rbu 
uid an&agnl. t>«id<iu and New Yoifc, 1873. e(c- Ei);lit nuuibeis pabll 
Uscdbere: So.'i.tia AsnMit Meziirus, etc. ; No. 3. on Tjpes of Loveat B 
etc.: No. 4. on .\(nraa Bai-es: No. S, on .AsiBlw Raroe; Nvv £, on 
Bmts. Olast Tahuble ridleictian tor gennal stodwB ot this sort.} 

Studies on this same subject are the following ; — 

Ifawin. F. J.. tfuftricaJ JTcflkoA oT JIwwJ *^fi>n M« f*e qf Writtem CAiovrUn, 
Wtttmiuater Stnnt, JaBwatJ, VXO. 

Spencer. Herbert, Pr^etnaintl /■MttutMU. Fifftlr Snnwe MoMlhfy, I8SB. Chap- 
ter iv. in ttie Aogast number, on Um Onitor, PiMt. Setof. «W Dr^mmlidi ; 
cbap«cr T. ID the Septemtwr nmuWr. «a tka J U i ip ■ ^ ■ i . SEMwrfM, amd lit- 
termlrur. nmtua mach on primilidi iuslsCf . 
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let, Stephen D., Culture Ilemte atul lieified Kfnga, Americun AiUiqaarian, Maj, 

mcroft, H. H., ITle Native Racei of the I'acifie SiiUet of XnHh Amvriixi. 5 vols. 
New York, 1BT5. Vol. iii., on MythK and Langaagei, and vol. v., on }'Hmi- 
tive HUtory, are storehouses of uiitterial. 
See, also, chapters In Tyior, Mallery, Brintou, Spencer, and other writers on 



TflE HISTORIC SKXSE AM(JXC, CHILDREN. 

"WTiat is true of the historic sense amoiij,' cliiltlreii ? Tha,iik3 

t& the kindness of the stiperiiitendeuts and teachers of (laklaiid, 

lanta Kosa, Napa, and Santa Paula, Cal., we have l>een allowed the 

opportunity to make tests of soma 1,250 school children, in order 

answer this special inquiry. 

The first test was given to discover what questions children would 
ipontaneoualy ask if given a story without a date, a place, a name, 
a moral. This teat is supposed to throw light ujton the compar- 
rtive curiosity of children as to personalities, time, cause and effect, 
md truth. The story was the following, given verhatiTa, without 
remark on the part of the teacher, the children writiug down the 
questions they would like to have answered : — 

There was a king who liad a beautiful vile whom he deuriy lovcii. But a 
ir prince cinie anij took lier awa; to a far country. Tlien the king and all 
a men went to light the prince, who lived In a great city, all walled ahoat 
»ith stone. For many a day the kinu and his wen tried In vaiu to enter it; 
at at laBt, by a clever trick, some of iiEa men got Into tUe city, and burned 
to the ground : and so the Idng got his wife oucc more. 

The following sample lists of questiotia, printed exactly as 
'Orded and spelled, will give an idea o£ the sort of returns which 



1. Average set/rom boy tif el'jlit. — How did tlie king get his wife when 
iwn was burning, wouldn't she get burnt ? Did llie first king fight with 
le second? Why did the second king want wife. Did tlie First king go 
.ratt after the other king as soon as he got the wifo? Did the king weep. 
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. Average set from i/lrl of nine. — Did tlic: king have a beanl ? Ho* 
many years waa tlie king married when his wife was taken airay ? What I 
kind of a dreBS did the wife wear when elie was married ? What was the nai 
of the city that the prince liver! in ? What wan the natne of the stone that w 
put around tlio great city ? What was the name of the prince ? 

3. Very campkte net from girl of Ian. — What was the skillful trick done fM 

What did the second king want with the first king's beautiful wife that htti 

took her to a far coimtry ? Was the wife vain of her beauty ? Was she kind. I 

and good to her husband ? How lung did the king flght to get back his wife ?M 

re was the wife when they were fighting ? Where was the first king whesl 

the second king was stealing his wife ? Couldn't the king see the other taking^ 

if away? Or was he not strong enough to fight the king? Or was it night t J 

Was it night or daytime when the soldiers burned the city P In what year I 

.s this when they fought ? How long was it before he commenced to flght tM 

Did the king cry or feel sorry when he found bia wife taken away ? 

vere the two kings names ? 

i. Averaye m'UJrom (u) boy iif thirteen anil ((») girl of fourteen : — 

(a) Where did the King live ? What was his name ? Over what countryi 

did this King reign ? What was the Prince's name ? Where did he take thdil 

King's wife ? What kind of a triok did the King's men make up to get into 1 

the city ? Is this Story a fable ? What did the Prince take the King's wiffl'.l 

for? 

(fi) What right had this prince, to take the king's wife away ? For what J 
eason did this prince take her ? Wlio was this king ? Did the king's wif« 1 
[■ant to go with the prince ? Wheat country did this king rule ? Where d!<ll| 
the prince take this Queen ? What was the prince's name ? How long n 

nen and the king trying to get into the city ? What man discovered thS'l 
way into tho city P Wiiy did they butu down the whole city ? llow did the J 
king get his wife from the prince ? 

Oil collating thp answers ne found that they classified thema el ve« 
under the headiugs, ^m An, uheif, kon, uhij, ) esult, personal detaiR 
and feeling, general detail, ethiis, tivu, number, truth. The results'l 
of the classiflcation appear lu the a*.companying charts 1—9. 

On examining oui citch, we note the following phenomena; 
that the bulk of the questions appear under the rubrics of w%o,J 
where, ajid cause unit efftct lion, why, and result being miissetiJ 
under this latter heiding Of the three, ftMse and effec, 
point of interest, vho cornea iiecond, and vhere follows as a close \ 
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Chart 9. Truth nf Narrative. 
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tliird. The interest in time is oompai-atively slight, but very steady. 
The same is true as to the interest in the truth of the narrative. 
The interest in general and personal detail is very much less than 
one might previously expect. The main interest, after all, follows 
the strong lines of action, and asks for a clear presentation of per- 
sona, jil'aces, relations of cause and effect ; to which may he added . 
in due but slight proportions, time, ethics, expansive detail.' 

This point of interest has also been examined in our esperi- 

1 Since these tuHts wore mode, two new Muillea have lieeii ninile nlilch tbrow 

a decided liglit upon the interest wliith children have, nut unly in peraong and 

jilaoeB, but in namca a^ anch. Clara VoHtrovaky, in a Btuily on uliildreu'g own 

Btoriea, and Agnes UulLrook, in a atndy on memories of tbinga read, both found 

B to be a very prominent element. Thia relates itseir, again, to the inlureBt 

I ^whlch primitive peoples have in names, and the great importance they attach 

I to them. This is a snbject which will repay turther inveatigatlon. The indicia 

are at present that names shoold by all means be emphasized in our hlstor- | 
k Itial work. Beu &ludie» in Kducalion, ed. by Bart Bamas, Stanford University, 
> Clllif., July, Aug.. 189G 
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mental school at Stanford in. annther way. A new story was tol^ 
the children containing all the abore particulars, fully expandec 
After the lapse of a week or two the children were asked to i 
produce it. The result of this test was very confirmatory i 
the t«8t of the tale of Troy. A fidl account of it is given i 
special study on the historic! memory of children, by Miss j 
Kolder, p Rl. 

JTot only does tliis test reveal the comparative interest ii 
cal elements, >iut it seems to indicate certain sex differences i 
the matter of curiosity. Boys appear more cnrious in regard i 
who, where, ami how; girls show a greater curiosity as to why^ 
ilf'1 ^1if ctiriositT of boysj with this, one exception, jsnotonlj^] 
greal^r-than that of shia, but culminates later. To regard tal 
iiiutte^a of time, truth, and general -detail, we cannot see any differ 
enee Ijetween the sexes. 

In order to make a special test of the power of inference, thd 
children were asked to write down their answers to the follow 
question:^ 

If you were shipwrecked on an Island in tlie middle of the sea, and yottl 
founil In one corner of the island an old houae of logs, and part of a 
wooden lK»al, Willi broken arrows in llie botloni of it, what would these things^ 
tell you ? 

The following are typical examples of our returns r — 

1. Inference!! of a boy of eiylii. — If you was shipwrecked on a island y 
woulil be In a fix. Were there Indains on the Island, and Soldiers might han 

2. laferencea of girls qf nine. — (a> If I aaw a liouse on the Island 11 w 
iliow me aomeone lived there; and if I saw a boat I would Lliink It woa ■ 
flshf^rman's house, and the broken arrows lookeo like the lislier 
whallnd, (6) The old boat I would of taken away and form the house at 
logs to llx the bottom of the boat and sailed to shore but if the tide was to hig 
I would of tftkun the logs of the house ami build It higher si 
wuvei ifet over the boat and with the Test of the togs made oi 

8. Iitferencea qf girl qf ten (somewhat above average). — I should UunJ 
thttt there were Indians wrecked and that they built a log housi! for shelter ui 
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Ifomehody might come Lo rescue them, and the boat was theirs; the arrows 
were the only weapon the; had to defi^ocl thcmitclvcs. TUey uilgtit liave lived 
Ibere a good many years and might have been rescued or they might have died 
of starvation, before I had started with my erew of men and before I had been 
wrecked. 
4. Iiifereiires of hoy of eleuen. — The liouse of logs would tell me that some 
civilized person lived there that knew liow to huild. Tlie arrowa would tell 
ine that tliey had no firearms and had to have some kind of a weapon. The 
wooden boat would tell me that whoever 1 iveii there was not afraid of drowning 
and that he had some uicaiiB of fishing. All of them together would tell me 
^L tbat some one else had been shipwreckej before that he had been gone a lung 
^VUme by the decayed look, 

^r 5. Inferiraees of yirls i^ (jpefce and t/iirfeen. — {a) I could tell by those 
things that there have been people living on the island. I can tell by the logs, 
trees have been growing there. I can tell by the l>oat there have been people 
that go out in the boat and catch things. I can tnlt by the arrows they have 
shot something. (6) If 1 were shipwrecked on an island in the middle of the 
K aea, and found a log house and part of an old wooden boat with broken arrows 
^^ in the bottom of it, I woald think that many years ago, some one had been 
^H cast on the island and built himself the house. For the presence of the arrows, 
^H I would account by saying, that part of the crew of a ship had gone on an island, 
^H lor the purpose, — as the captain thongLt, — of gathering cocoanuts, but in 
^BiiMalltyof planning how to take the ship. One man, suspecting their Intentions, 
^B waits till they have gone into the Interior of tlie island, then springs into the 
^K tmat, reaches the Island in safety; and, having found out the mutineers' plans, 
^Bils about to return secretlyto the ship, when he Is discovered, and pursued. He 
^BiJKacbes the water's edge. Jumps into the boat, and escapes the flying arrows 
^■'■hot after him. Darkness falling, he cannot determine the position of the 
^Bflblp, and after being tossed for a few days on the waves, he reaches this island, 
^Kbuilds himself a house, and lives here imtil he is rescued by a passing ship. 
^B 6. Inferences of hoy» i\f tuielne nitd tliirtefn. — (a) If I was shipwrecked on 
^H^ island and saw tbese things they would tell me that some man many year's 
^K Ago was shipwrecked and had built a hut to live in. He built a boat and very 
^HNnften went out for a sail. One day when he just pulUng in his boat, a band of 
^Kjndlans sprang out from the bushes and sent a volly of arrows at him. The 
^K«Dly weapon he had was a revolver, running behind a tree beat them back. 
^V.A few days after thinking all was well he launched his boat, when, as suddenly 
^Ku before a much greater body rushed in on him. Before he had time to load 
^■^e Indians had sent hundreds of arrows, he fonght bravely with sticks and 
^KMones but it was no use and was soon kllleil and his body taken to another 
^HDjiiHd And eaten, (b) These things would tell me that ajmebody had lived 
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thrtt a lung time &go. I thiak that Ihry liail llw^n paRly eiviliieJ becaose a 
log bouse wouM be made by a dviliietl person. The arrows might and t 
migbt not iciilioace that thej were savit^ because people a long time ago used 
arroKs before gmis were ever thooght of. 

7. Gifid rriLeal i»/enntce nf'jirl o/JJle-^. — Tliat somebody hail been there 
bcf<H« me. Tbat tfae; must have be«n there a long wEiile a^. That they 
must have been warrior^ or else pontendeil with some people who wctw war- 
riors. That ihry knew how to boiU houses out of logs, nail mast have bail 
somelMo^ to cut the trees down with. That they knew how lo builil ^■a«ts, 
and had probably explored a Uttte iu oue. Tbat they must haie known liow 
(o oilltTate the ktul -^oil tu raise grain or such things 

8. Gw«i critiriii in/tT-ratf '/ fi"ff vf Jt/teen. — U had been iahabilHi by 
EttUans. That they knew something about houses. That th<ry kttew bow to 
make boats. That the island had trees on it. llial tbey had do 6n arms. 
That the people had tools. 

9. Puar tritical ioferenee iff 'jirt i>f sixteeH. — I should at first think some 
Mber pour rrvature had shared my fate, but on further <;onsi<kraIioii. my 
tb w t gh ts turn to pirates and Indians, uid I wuniier whit-h of thesr three, I am 
ronecl about. The last two are more prol>able. a^i > ahipwrvoked man would 
Iktie a bard thne makiag these things, vithunt toots, which woulil hate been 
httpMBtble^ for him to brtR« with bim. So I vume tu the cunL-tusJoo ll 
wtamt was either inhabited, at <^e time or other, by pEratM or loiliana:. 
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Ev^ry oae d£ these piip^rs i 
but lunking at the mui^s, th 
the folluwiug rubrics: — 

t, .i^ to persons formerly on the IslaniL — shipwreeked, san^e, ehrifiwdi^^ 
inilafiltitii^ spe<;ial. uid inuginary choraMers. i. As ti 
(toUuL 3. Aa tu tbe boat. — hititt. oshI tiir hunting \x Bslung. nseij fti 
nM, bruo^U people tu »hure. 4. Aii tn the arrow*, — miuJe. qsed iaft 
m himlin^ 3. AstothedesertiuQuf tlie island. — on3i.i.-uuut uf viohHA 
departure, natural ilvath. *l. As to time, 7. .\s to a pecsooat c 
objects^ .S. lm»giliary inferences. *. Miscellaneuns. 

The aL-iwrnpanying i-lmrt. Su. !•►. sWws the wsiilt "£ this ft 
to the aiuab^t of inferences mail*. Ic will be noted that t&» n 
bar pises liiecideiUy at tfie ages uf twelve fur boys and t 
gtrb. to nu ^kTsiage wlikh U kept £aUly steady witEiui Bb* a 
examined, wif3x. % ■.•onstant tendeiioy tg rise, wtliuli (.'atls Eur I 
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veatigation within the liigher ages. As to the character of infer- 
ence, Chart 11 shows the iiumbei' of le^timate inferences decidedly 
pronounced at twelve for Loja and thirteen for girls, and this deyel- 
opment continues fairly steady, with some superiority on the side 
of boys, until the age of fifteen, thus supporting the curves showing 
Lumber of inferences. 



/Age'b 

Aside from the common, legitimate inferences, such as, "Some 
Savage race must have lived here 'because there are arrows," there 
ire three classes of inferences which deserve special attention; The 
wraonal, as in examples 1 and 2 i ,- the imaginative, as in examples 
% b and Ga; the critical, as in examples 6 li, 1, and 8. 

One may say that the personal inference, strongest with young 
riiildren, disappears, to all intents and purposes, by the age of ten 
* eleven. Even at the age of eight it does not compare with the 
laperBonal and legitimate inference's. 






W^ imrl>IE8 IS HISTOBICAL METHOIX 



The apjiearance ot imaginative inference, as we might expect, fol- 
knra the genera) mie for inference, developing strongly at eleven 
■with boj'8, and steadily increasing with girls, with no marked vari- 
(See Chart 12.) 

The cases of violent death may also be taken as inferences, 
whU:U ahfjw the presence and development of the fancy. The 



_^Soya Chart 11. Legitimate and Critical Inference. 
— Girls 



Age 



I logitliiiftto infrrpiicp is that the people have disappeared in some 
Lwiiy: witlitiiit further ovideni^p, we cannot say how; and if we do 
I Btty liow, us that tlipy were kilW liy savages, or starved to death, 
f or dmwiu'd, it in by forur of fancy. The series of figures for this 
I partieiilar run as follows: — 
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This series confirms the notion that the imagination and the 
jK>wer of inference run parallel. Here, again, we find a aeries in- 
^^teasing np to tlie age of sixteen more regularly with girls, more 
regularly in boys, and superior in the latter. 

Ah for critical inferences, such as we find in examples 7 and 8, 
fcheir number is small ; and ivithin the ages examined, the boys are 
slightly but distinctly superior to the girls. (See Chaii 11.) 



-Girla 



Chart IS Imaginative Infei^ 



Age 8 



11 



12 



13 



16 



One day we tried this same test orally in the experimental school 
tt Stanford. I had expected interest from my former experience, 
mt I was greatly struck by tlie eagerness which the children dis- 
played. Tt was as if I had opened a gate, and tliey ran wildly 
mt hither and thither, jnaking new discoveries. They not only 
tr&nted to tell me that there were yjeople who lived there before, 
but that they were civilized, that tliey fialicd and hunted, and went 
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11 boats on the sea. They also wanted to tell me how they migU 
have disappeared, — by drowning, Btarvatioii, o: 
boy said that perhaps we could find their bones, and then we woulflT 
know how old they were. I assented to this, and happened to | 
speak of the teeth, whereupon another boy capped the climax hj' ] 
saying quite soberly that perhaps they had false teeth. Their J 
minds simply ran from inference to inference without effort, bufc I 
with very little critical i>ower. These children were mostly below I 
twelve years of age. 

Summing up our evidence as to inference, then, the power j 
present at the earliest age examined; it develops strongly iiit4 
legitimate and imaginative inference at the ages of twelve and thiiS 
teen. On the critical side the power is rare, but, when present^TI 
clear and strong from the age of thirteen upward. 

In general, I have noticed this point in regard to this study in 
hiference: that it varies more from school to school, in regard to j 
number and character of inferences, than any other test set; from J 
which I take it that inference is subject' to great modification 1: 
teaching. 

A study by Mr. Til. A. Tucktr of Stanford tiiiiversity on 1 
s^me subject shows that doubt begins to show itself about the a 
of thirteen, which is another way of saying that criticism begins a 
that age. His work also confirms the observation that ] 
inference ceases about twelve or thirteen. 

The sense of eridence was esiiinined by the two following testB : - 

1. Write down something that 1ia])peneil before you were born, and tluit gOO. I 
know U Imp, anil tp1l nie how voii know it is true. 

S. How do you know that such a man as George Washington ever lived ? 

Even at tlie age of eight the children seem to show in hazy for 
all possible vjiriations of the sense of evidence. The following c 
amptes will illustrate : — 

I. GirCa eridcnce front family hfarmij <ir Irnilition. — My mother'B ; 
father got killed in the battle of walerlue. I know it i!^ true because t 
mothers raotlier told her when she was a lillle girl an 
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I. — Because I Imve hp^rd things 
oiv that George TVashiiigton lived 
— I knu 1 <Lt Guorgu WasLinytoii 



2. GirC» etiidence from general hem 
ibout things that hs dliJ. 

3. Gtri's evidence from a relic. — 1 
mtuae I saw a picture of Lim. 

4. GitVs evidence /ram senerat readi, 
red becauBe It was in the geograpiiy. 

6. GirCa evidence /rum luyic. — I fciio ha my u utlipr waa in ISerltelBy 
store I was. The reaEon I know it ia be ause si e b older than me. 

6. Bos'' s evidence /rum '('?ic. —I know tl at 8U h a man as George Wasli- 
iglon lived because he fought bravely in. many battels And aaotlier reason 
i never told a lie. 

Another amusing example ut this is tlie following ; — 



I know that George Washington 

t. Boi/h evidence /rum r.ffe-iviln 
im. Beeause I know a lady wei 



<t get killed by the 



The folluwiiig are typical answers from children above the age of 

eight : — 

1. Evidence /roin the Bible by a ylrC iif vine. — Before I was iiorti Adam 

Hid Eve died, and thats why everybody else dies. The way I know it is true 

Mcaiise it tells in the Bibli^. 

Evidence /ram an. nnnitjcriar}/ by a boy qf ten. — 1 know tiiat Geoi^e 

ni>shington lived because if he dident thpy wouldnt celebrate his birthday. 

Evidence /rom logic by a boy of ten. — I Itnow why such a man as 

aeorge Washington lived, because he was so good and tme, and would sooner 

He than stain his lips to tell a lie. 

Moldenee of a boy' ctf ten dritinn from reason, hearany, iind rending. — 

I know because there are so many hooka written aliout him, and I've heard 

«o mncli about him, and It must be true. 

Evidence nf hog qf ten restin'i on /anidy hearsay or tradition. — My 

mother had to brothers fighting in North and South war, to get sUvea tree. 

0ae of them got wounded^ud died but tlie other got out all write but he only 

Kved about one year after he came out of the n ar. I uo that was true iHcauae 

tsy mother told me. 

8. Evidence /rom reUes qf boy of eleteiu — I know tliat snch a man as 
lorga Washington lived because I saw his knives and forks and all such 
Ings that belonged U> bliii at .Smith's Soniaii Instute in Wasblnglou D.C. 
id lifi is the farther of our couuLry because he at war none it. 
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Another examiile is the following : - 



I as George WasliingLon lived, because ivhile com 
e went past Mt. Ternon and wa seen the place wlieru he used j 



X know tliat si 
from the east w 

7. Bviilcncc from history hy a boy ttf eleven. — I know lliat Geo:^o Wash- 1 
tngtOQ liveil becaiae It tells us In history about hlni and history tells the Initb, T 
, Evidence from rilics of boy of tievltc. — I know that Indians Inliabited j 
our laud before I was honia bi'cauee I have seen Indians skulls In trells and J 
have found old arrows In the bills. 

9. Critical treatment of evidence hy a boy of tirieli:e. —Tite Battle of Ticnn- ] 
derago, that happened before I was bom, 1 don't know it iB so only b 
people have told me. I didn't see it so I had (o believe what people tell n 

10. EvUlence from relics of a girt of tmelve. — I know that the War of. ■J 
812 is tnie, because my grand-father fought in it, and before be d 

badges remaining, which he wore at the time. 

11. CriUciil «en»e as to iiiithoritivi' expTemeil liy a ijirl <if thirteen. — Before I( 
was bom, tbe Acadlana were banished from Acadia because our best historlanl 
say they were. We know that Washington lived because our very best h 

.tories say that he did. 

12. Eviilcneefrom eye'tnitnenxes anil rellr» by a boy of thirteen. — The w 
of the Gebellion was fought before I was bora. I know this to lie a f& 
bacaiise I know several men who fought in it, and my father was a boy whunB 
It was fought, and I have an old piece of Confederate money. 

13. Critical treatment qf evidence by a ijirl <ff fourteen. — I know that such J 
a man as George Washington lived, since all histories, books of any fonndatlon, i 
and all people agree upon that fact. This is tbe only proof that I have. 

14. Enidence frmn rellca by a yirl <if fourteen. — ^A tiling that happened! 
before I was bom was the CivU War. I know It is true for my uncle was! 
in the war and we have a peace of the American flag and my uncle's badge 1 
and we have the papers to show also. 

The whole mass of material was classified under tho rubrics, and | 
gave the resttlta seen in Charts 13, 14, 15. 

The results of this study, then, appear to l;e the following : - 

1. That even at the age of eight the dependence on hearsay is not strikinglrl 
greater th£^n the dependence on eye-witneasea and relics; and that this depon-'J 
dence constantly dttcUiies, being from the age of nine onward distinctly leM 1 
and less than the dependence un historic s( 

2. That the dependence on an expert aalhortty, as shown In distin^iishlag'l 
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Boys 

Girls Chart 13. Evidence from Hearsay 



Age 8 




Boys 



Girls 



Chart 14. Evidence from Histories 




Age 8 
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(6) Despaleh from Major Anderson to Wasbinglon : — 
Sm: Having detuuiied Fort Siuuter for thirty-four bours, until the quarters 
tre entirely burned, the main gates destroyed, the poivder-niagazlne sur- 
by flames, and no provisions but pork remaining, I acceptiHl terms of 
iVacuation offered Viy General BeaureganJ, and niar[;lied out of the tort with 
ilora flying and drums licatlug, saluting my flag with flfty guns. 

llOBItRT Andbkson. 

After writing down tliese two tests, the children were aaked to 
rrite further iu answer to the questions : ^V^lich of these two ac- 
Jounts is the better, and why ? Which of these two accounts would 
fou Iteep if you could only keep one, and why ? It was found that 
Shildren below the age of nine could do nothing with tbis test The 
Allowing are fair samples of answers received above that age ; — 

1. From boys iif ten, — -(o) I think the second acconnt is the best and 
oiild be kept because it is the best. (6) I think it would be best to keep 
iderson'a because he knew more about It and because be was in tbe war 
d was the Captain. 

2. From girls qf eleveti, — (a) I think the first accoimt la the best because 
B men are the bravest. (6) I think tliat Robert Ansereon'fl aought to be 
pt. Because Anderson was tbe Genemi and he would know niore about It 

SO I think Anderson aouglit \o be kepC. (c) If these were the only two 
aeconnta in the world, about this matter, I think I would like to keep "B", 
because Major Anderson wrote It. I think it would give me pleasure, to think 
that 1 own'd something, which one of the brave men who fought In battle, 

3. Critical angmer nf girl of twelve. — I Lbitik tbe second one is the best, 
ve don't know who wrote tbe flrst, and we know that Major Anderson, 
in the battle, wrote the second. 

I The following answers show a iliacriminating critical sense 1«- 
nreen an original document and a narrative drawn from it : — 

. From a boy qf/ourtnim. — I would keep Major Anderson's dlspatjib tell- 
g about it became il la the base upon which the other is obtained from. 

. J'Vom o girl iifjlfteen. — The dispatj;h Is also the very words of tbe gen- 
ml himself while tbe other might contain incorrect statements, as it Is simply 
kdiscription written by some one no one knows whom. 
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A Ijoj* of fifteen discusses the matter at length : — 

If the»e were tlie only ai^counts published, I should aci^ept tlie last, becami 
coming as it does, from one wlio had thu best c;liance of knowing about e 
part, it. is more likely to be correct. Tlien again, it is, apparently, the ofBcia] 
report of Major Anderson to lieadfiimrters, and such a report is sure U 
And also, the well kndwn fine character of Major Anderson would insure H 
truthfulness, while, nut knowing the authorship of the other, I do i 
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whether to b^lieva tt or not, without aiiditional testimony, while the lattei 
needs nothing but Major Anderson's word. 

The development of the feeliug fur the lelic is thus well expressed 
by another boy of fifteen : — 

I like the dispatch from General Anderson to Washington, better than t 
historian's story about it, for the reason that General Anderson put it Id h 
owu words and was there and In danger of his life every moment and saw c 
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tMng and done everytMng, and tlie historian onl7 heard about It. I would 
fcather hear a story from a iiian wiio Las been there and seen it all, that to 
^ear one from a, wan who has heard it, and then told me. 

The results of this study are clearer and more satisfactory than 
pt auy oilier, probably because the test is so simple that its results 
lire not clouded by obscuring sidelights on a variety of other sub- 

~CHt^ Chart 17. Chosen foT Style 



Age 9 



10 



11 



14 



15 



IC 



'ects; they appear graphically in ChartH K!-!!), and inay be f 
!p aa follows : — 

1. We find very ahglit traces of sex-dlfferenre. 

2. From the age at nine onwanl, original material ia preferred In se 

3. This choice rests on three bases : ^ 

(a) Tlie love for a relie, a visible connection with the past, 
(6) The desire for a genuine piece of evidence, 
(c) The critical sense of dllTerence between an original a 
rived a 
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The first two basea shade into each other imperceptibly; 
third is rare, but present in clear and definite form from the age c 
thirteen upwards, beiog slightly superior in boys. Its rapid 1 

3 upward indicates that it does not reach its limit within th( 
ages examined. This curve confirms those given in connection -n 
critical inference, as well as those resulting from the general teat 
on evidence. 

■Soys Chart Jfl, Dispatch chosen because True, signed etc. 



—GirlH 




The following questions of reminiscence and observation ' 
iJso sent out with the tests to be answered by atlults : ■ — 

1. Describe any plays wliich you Lave seen pliildren play, into which b 
toriea! scenes, (Characters, or events entered; as playing war, ciaking a 

of discovery, playing George Washington, and the like. 

2. Note any historical queationa which you hear children ask : as 
made the people come here to live ? How long have people lived here ? '. 
any remarks or questions which riiow a total misconception of lilstorlcol ft 
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3. Note any historical poemn, plntiirea, atoriea whicll you have known a 
illii to produce naturally. What themes were chosen ? 

4. Note any casea of the preservation of relics in a child's collection, and 
Sat reason lie gives tor their preservation. Are they there as mere uariosi- 
!8, or bi'uause he feels that they are old , ami helons to a past time ? Notice 
irticularly what reasons are given for keeping Indian arrowheads, stamps, 
Ins. The contents of a child's serapbook may also he investigated from 

Chart 19.Tetegram choaen because Source from which the Narrative 
-Boys is drawn [Note magnified scale) 



Is point of view, to see what selections are historical. A Hat of such selec- 
ina as are historical, together with the »tatement of tlieir comparative num- 
r, and the age at which Ihey were selected, would he very useful, 

Tha material collected in answer to this request was very meagre, 
tt indicates three things : Eirst, a clear diaerimination on the part 
children between true and made-up stories, and a keen interest 
. to which class any particular story belongs ; second, a tendency 
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among children to picture, poetize, or dramatize their history ; and 

third, a keen interest on the part, of children in historical relics. 
This lust observation is further confirmed by a reminiscent study 
on children's collections made here at Stanford University by EaA. 
Barnes. Mrs. I>ubois of Oakland, and Jlrs. Hattie Mason Willard' 
of Pasadena, have contributed to our collections interesting poems 
writt-eu by children under twelve yeara of age. Mrs. Willard and 
Miss Wilmattie Porter have given us some original historical pic- 
tures by children of the same age ; while the tendency to dramatize 
history appears in numerous historical plays of the Indians, Brit- 
ishera, and the like. The following charming instance is given in 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's story of T/ie One I knew the Seat 
of All: — 

" WhaL tragic hifilorlcal adventures tlio Doil pasBf>d through In these dajrB.^ 
how she waa crowned, discrowned, sentenced, and beheaded, and whKt horn 
the Nnrsery felt of wretched, unloved, lieretic-baming. Bloody Mary! Aiid9 
tbrongh these tragedies tlie Nursery Sofa alrnt^t Invarlalily accompanied h 
ai palfrey, scaffold, dungeon, or liat^ from which she ' stepped to prondlfJ 
sadly, pass the Traitors' Gate.' " — Scrilmer'a Monthly, January, 1893, p. Tl. m 

Of the interest in i-eJios Miss Alma Patterson contributes 1 
following instances ; — 

1. The children of the second and third grades, seven to ten years old, J 
evinced a lively interast in the old caimoii which had been ustid in taking Sasa 
IHego from the Mexicans. Several told me of the fortifications on MISBlM 
Heights, of seeing the cannon half-buried in earth, and what they had h 
of the Mexican life at Old Town at the time of the siege. They asked -whi 
took Old Town, how many ships he had, where ha landed, and how he reach 
the town, and if any one was killed. 

2. In response to a request for flags for a special occasion, a little boy oCiJ 
eight years brought me a. flag which Ills father had carried through the Civi)'' 
War. He recounted the battles in chronological order, told me a little of the * 
geography, and related an incident which I knew to be true. He seemed much 
interested in tlio flag, and very proud of the fact that his father had held It 
when one of the bullet-holes was made in it. The class of forty boys and girls, 
seven to nine years old, asked questions eagerly about the flag; "Where did It 
cume from ?" " Wliut makes it so dirty?" "What made the holes ii 
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Were they real bullets out ot a gun ? " " What did they want to shoot at 
tlie flag for ?" "Do you tbink It waa right to liave a war? " One boy said 
Afterward, "Couldn't it tell a lot ot stOTies, though I '' The ebildren seemed 
to feel Btlll more Interest after I bad given tbem a brief aeeount of it, and sev- 
eral lingered to st-e it more elosely, and one to " ttJUL'h the old flag." 

The results of tliia study indicate — . 

1. A main iuti^rest in persona ani! actions, canses and results. 

2. A good power of inference developing at about the age ot thirteen. 

3. A strong interest in original sources, developing into a eonacious sense 
of evidencB about the age ot thirteen, 

Conclusioua as to luethod are aiiiiinied up on p]i. 100-105. 



SPflCIAL STUDY ON 'i'llE HISTORIC MEMORY OF CHll.UREN. 

ANNA KCkHLER. 

For a year past a little class in history has been taught in the 
Experimental School connected with the Department of .Eilucation 
in Stanford University under the direction of Mary Sheldon Barnes. 
ffests have been given from time to time to show the progrese 
jpt the children and the succesa of the methods employed. One of 
these ia here presented as illustrating a method of investigation, 

lad aa throwing some light on tlie question as to what elements 

a an historical story moat strongly appeal to children and ta>ke 
imost lasting hold utioii their memories. 

The story of Charlemagne was first carefully written by the 
teacher, aud then told to the class on two successive days, taking 

I half-hour each day. After an interval of a week, during which 
» mention was made in the class of Charlemagne, the chil- 
dren were asked to reproduce his story. All the time desired was 
^ven to them, the class finishing in an hour and a half. Five 
children took the test, three lioys and two girls. It is to be noted 
^hat this test differe from those before reported on, in being given 

9 a small nuiiil)er of children, each well known to the teacher. 



i2 STC'DIKS IN HISTORICAL METHOD. 

The following is tha etory as given to the children : — 
All of the country called France, and part of Germany and 
Switzerland, was ruled over by a people cjiUed Franks. in the 
year 750 the king of this country died, and left tlie empire to be 
diviiied Iwtween his two sons, Carloman and C'harleniagne. Charle- 
magne, of whom we are to learn tlie most, was at this time thirty 
ra old, and seven times as tall as his foot was long. He waa 
■a very strong man, with light hair and beard, and a laughing ex- 
■ pression on his face. He wore a linen shirt and trousers, shoes 
uid stockings, and over his linen suit a tunic trimmed with silk. 
On cold days he wore an extra coat made out of the skins of otters, 
and then over all this he wore a blue cloak with his sword at his 
'belt. This was his everyday dress — for of course on festive days 
he woidd dress better, with jewels and more silk. When the 
country was divided, he received the part which is now Germany 
and part of north-eastern France; and Carloman, his brother, had 
the land in the north and south of France. The western part of 
France was divided equally between them ; but there were some 
people there who did not like to be ruled over at all, so they re- 
volted, and Charlemagne had to march to the western part of 
France with an army to make them behave. Carloman went too, 
as part was his land; but he got mad on the way down, and went 
back, leaving Charlemagne to fight all alone. He quieted the 
people, and soon after this his brotJier died ; and the brother's wife, ' 
who thought Charlemagne did not like her, took her two little sons 
and went into Italy to live. The people now made Charlemagne 
Icing over all the empire of France. About tins time Charlemagne 
promised to marry a princess who lived in the northern part of 
Italy ; but be changed his mind, and said he wouldn't marry her. 
This made the jieople in northern Italy, or Lombardy as the place' 
was called, very angry that their princess should be treated thus ; 
and they asked the Pope of Rome, Hadrian, who was the head 
1^^ everything, to put one of the sons of Carloman back on the 
^^r i^e of his father, and take it away from Charlemagne. But 
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^ope Hadrian would not do this, and the Lombards marched down 
and begaik to attack Kome. The Pope had to send for Charle- 
magne to come to help him; and with an army Charlemagne 
narched over the Alps, and conqiieTe<l the Lombards, making many 
of them prisoners. Charlemagne was now kuig over Italy as well 
as France, and this added much to his power. To the Pope, Char- 
lemagne gave some cities and presents, and made him think that 
he had more power than he really had. 

Charlemagne waa a Clirlstian, and built a beautiful church' at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, with doors of gohl and silver, marble and granite 
pillars, and he hired a great many men to do this work for him. 
There were so many things to do in this big empire that Charle- 
magne could not stay at one place to see that things were ^oing 
on as he wished, so he had to give the work into the hands of 
gome one else. The building of the church lie left to a monk, who 
*as to pay the workmen, and furnish the gold and silver needed. 
But this monk discharged a lot of the men, and kept the money, 
and piled it in chests until he had a big fortune. One day the 
house where he kept all his wealth caught on fire, and he eame 
running in to save some of his chests. He was not satisfied with 
taking out one, but piled three on his shoulders, and on going ont 
a Iteam of the burning house fell upon him and killed him ; so Char- 
lemagne got all of his gold and silver again. Another time Charle- 
magne wanted a beautiful bell for this ch\irch, and one man told 
him he would make the most beautiful bell in the world if he 
would give him silver enough with which to make it. Charle- 
magne, not caring for money, gave the man all he needed to make 
a fine silver bell. But the man used only a little of the silver, and 
made the bell mostly of copper. When it was finished, Charle- 
magne waa called to sound it; and, as it sounded very well, the 
men raised it up in the belfry, and one man tried to ring it by 
pulling the rope. He couldn't make the liell ring, and many other 
men tried ; no one could make it sound, so the man who made the 
bell was sent for: and when he pulled the rope the bell fell down 
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Then (Charlemagne foun^l jiU 
Charlemagne furnished tlie 
t one was allowed to work around the 
i; for all were famished with good 
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tm his head and killed him. 
silver that had been stolen, 
with beautiful things, and m 
cliurcli with poor clothes oi 
thiugs to wear. 

In the [lart uf Germany bordering on eastern France lived the 
Saxons, ami they were not Christians. They made raids upon the 
Franks, and tormented them so. that for thirty years Charlemague 
fighting them. Finally they agreed to become Christians if 

IIGharlemagne would not light any more. 

In the year 800 Cliarlemagne went to Rome to pray in the 
great t'hurch of St. Peter's ; ami, when he entered the church 
Pope Leo, who watt the Pope after Pope Hadrian, placed a crown 
on his head, and all the i>eople shouted, " I^ug live Charles the 
Great, crowned Emperor Augustus of Rome." 

When he was seventy years old he died, and was buried in a 
jtoinb in the beautiful church at Aix-la-Chapelle, and a gilded tower 
erected over his tomb. 

This story consists of nine general groups of detail : — 

1. Personal ilfiscriptlon of Clmrlemagne. 
. DIvUlon of empire between him and Carloman. 
llevoll of peoyle, death of Carloiiian, anil sole reign uf Cliiirleniagne. 
[ 4. Charlemagne's reiations with Italy. 
. niaitelof Aix-ta-Chapelle. 
. HWryofbell. 
Itt^lallons of Saxons to ttie Franka. 
[ B. ('rnwning of Cliarlrniugni!. 
0, ('harlfiirinjjne'a ili^alh anJ Ijurlal. 

Tliene groii[«, aiidlyaed and collated with the reprodurtions of the 
children, arc to be seen iu the accompanying table of groups. The 
i'lt.iil inimlier iif i]i^t,ailH contained in these nine groups, and col- 
lated frnm the original Btiiry. is one hundred and thirty-two, Forty- 
e iif ihi'si^ is the highest number remembered by any one child, 
1 nineteen the lowest number, thirty-three being the average: 
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HISTOKICAL METHOD. 



sixteen details (marked with a -|-) were rcme 
aud six new ones were added. 

In the first group then) are fifteen items, as 
Comparing these with the details remembered, 
pergonal details are omitted by every child exi 



given in the table. 
ye find that all the 
ept one, who notea 
remembered the name Charlemagne ; fou 
bered the father ; three remembered liia death ; three remembered 
the time ; two remembered the place j one remembered Carloman, 
but only as brother of Charlemagne, — "Charles had a brother; 
they became kings after their father died." 

The second group contains five details relating to the division of 
the empire. All but one recall the items, and two errors occur. 

The revolt and the establishment of Charlenii^ne's rule is th« 
third group, and contains twelve details. Only three make an 
attempt t.o recall these details, four of which are given incorrectly 
by Reginald, who, in addition to his mistakes, puts the wholo 
group at the end of his story. 

The fourth group, iu regard to Charlemagne's relations to Lom- 
bardy, and liis becoming King of Italy, containing in all twenty 
details, was iiot dealt with connectedly by any one ; aud, of the 
Bum of seven details remembered collectively, two were errors; 
MIeivin and Reginald confused this group with the crowning ot 
Charlemagne; and Helen made one error in regard to the Lom- 
bards attacking Rome. 

Twenty-eight items made up the fifth group, — the building of 
the chapel at Aix-la-Chapelle. All but one reproduced this group; 
and the details remembered by the children stanrl as follows : — 

1. CimHemagne liuilt a, clinpe!. 

2. Put man Ln eliarge. 

3. (iave liim money to pay llie men. 

4. Man put the money in a, house. 
6. House burned. 

■ fl. Saved three fhesta. 
1. Bpnin fell. 

5. Killed man. 



J 
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In the sixth group, giving the story of the beil, the details are 
twenty-five in number, of whicli from twelve to sixteen were 

membered, as seen in the table. 

It will be noted that the mass of detail omitted in this gronp is 
connected with the description of the cliapel. This reminds us of 
imission of the personal description of Charlemagne, and is 
farther emphasized by a previous study on Alfred the Great, where 
all detailed descriptions of Alfred and the peasant's hut were 
umitted. 

The next group, relating to the Saxons, was omitted by all. 

The eighth group, relating to the crowning of Charlemagne, 
although it must be said tliat it consists mainly of dramatic action, 
Ib but lightly touched by two. 

The ninth group, iu regard to the death and burial, ia entirely 
omitted. 

We can conclude from the fa«t8 revealed by the above study ; — 

1. Children remember that which is uecessai'y to the progreas of 
an action, rather than word-pictures descriptive of conditions. Thus, 
details connected with persona! appearance seem to mate a slight 
impression on children. Has this any Mlation to their contentment 
with rude drawings of people ? 

2. It will be seen by the accompanying chart that the children 
remembered items by gi'onps ; the details were not related to the 
Story as a whole, but to the groups in which they occurred. This 
is seen again iu the fact that whole groups are omitted. As with 
details iu the groups, so with the groups, those containing the most 
^ion are the best remembered. 

3. The chart also shows that what the children remember at all 
they remember quite accurately. 

4. In examining the sort of details remembered, the chart indi- 
cates that those are best remembered which are connected with the 
objects or actions within the children's experience. A further test 
might well be made of this point. 

In tuining from tlic general to the jiarticular study of the cliil- 
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^H dren, we note first the Dtunber of details gi' 
^H ret»rd stands as follows : — 



1 by each child. Tbel 



Aniia, 
Helen, 



Kc^nald shows the weakest memory, remembering only nineteen 1 
details; he also coufuses this story with that of Haroun-al-Raschid, T 
given some days before. He puts the divisiun of the empire at thea 
end of his story, showing he ha>I Dot a clear idea of the seqnencef 
of events; and he begins the story, -There was once a King who] 
bad two sons," instead of using the original form, thus throwing.^ 
the story at once into the natural personal form it assumes in hisV 
memory. 

Anita remembers twenty-six details, of which one is a mistake, fl 
She changes "once he wanted a fine bell made'' to tlie more dra-J 
matic form, " Charlemagne told the man to make a fine beU." fl 
She makes an inference when mention is made in regard to thefl 
bell being all right, saying, "it rang clear and sweet" when they I 
sounded it. She particularizes the man who made the bell aB a J 
monk: In one instance she adds a definite time-limitation, " onefl 
Sunday," and adds as a moral, " so some bad people get the worst I 
of it," 

Uarwin makes five errors in the thirty-nine details remembered,^ 
He and Helen speak of the man putting the silver into a house, ! 
and complete the description, Helen by " locking the house," audi 
Darwin by making it a "little house." Darwin inserts the word! 
diahonest before mouk ; he makes the doors of the chapel of tin in-fl 
stead of gold and silver. In speaking of the man who madeth&f 
bull, Darwin, as well as Anita, describes him particularly j 
" monk," Darwin adds iu reference to the beU, "the man wanted ] 
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to keep the silver j " also " at one time they eouldn't get the bell 
■ing." He, iia well as the others, shows a, tendency towards 
dramatic action, aa seen in such ex]>ressions as, " He thought to 
himself," " Hurrah for Gharlemague ! '' 

Melvin is next to Helen in the number of details remembered, 
recalling forty. Of these, two are errors : he makes the doors 
of the chapel of copper instead of gold and silver; and the bell of 
brass instead of copper and silver. In order to explain matters, 
uses such turns of ])hraso as, "Charlemagne hatl to go down 
to fight," "the man did not want to put all the gold iu the chapel," 
" People liked Charlemagne," " the man thought he would keep tha 
ailver." He further defines the relationship of the parties by say- 
"he gave the man who was at the head of his workmen a lot 
of silver." 

Helen remembers the highest number of details. She has a 
tendency to note the element of time, as seen in the phrases, " after 
a while," "came right away," "once." As a reason for discharging 
his assistants in the cliapel story, she inserts, " the man thought he 
would like the gold and silver ; " in the story of the bell, again, she 
says, " the man thought he would keep the bell." She gives a 
cause of Carloinan's return, "Cai-loman got afraid." Heleu calls 
the man who pulled the rope the '* sexton," and adds, "servants 
to bring the man who matle the bell to Charlemagne." Further 
^additiona are the expressions, " So he came and said, ' Oh it's all 
;*ight,' " ani tie a pulled hard." Helen not only i-eiuembers 
l«aoat, but no t a ra ly. lu the division of the empire she states 
. definitely tl e si a e of each, and where an exact term is not gi^ 
. she is incl 1 o uj j ly one ; as, " when Carloman was half there." 
. She also sho s tl e g atest desire for understanding the causation 
of events. This, together with the facts noted above, indicate that 
Helen is the child with the best natural historic sense. 

The value of these speeiid stutiies of individual children lies i: 

leaning how each of them is related to the general statements 

I to average, so that we may know how to apply our generalitiM 
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1 take particular J 
r is told in tLis I 



} revealed two or 1 



■ of method to each particular case. Thus, we leam tliat in ths'V 
ease of Helen we have little to do aave in tlie way of furnishing I 
opportunity; with Reginald, we will insist not t 
ing much, but on iiis i-emeniberiiig well, and wi 
pains to Bee that he understands what he reads c 
subject. 

This study of the individual children has i 
three other general points : one ia, a tendency toward dramatic I 
' expression; another, that where reasons are not given, the children i 
seek to supply the deficiency ; and possibly a fondness on the part I 
of children for definite detail is seen in such changes as that of \ 
man to " monk " or " sexton." 

The points as to the historical memory develiiped by tliis study 
aS' a whole arc : — 

The number of. details which a child can cany away from a con-. 
I nected narrative is not much above fifty, and their number should i 

3 accordingly limited. In the story of Charlemagne, as at i 
' told, ^nearly thi-ee times as many details were given as could ba^.J 
remembered ; the name, however, was not forgotten. 

Be careful to tell the story accurately the first time, since the<| 
memory of the children is remarkal)ly exact in the field covered \ 
by it. 

Mass the details in groups about central characters or incidents, 

iuce the memory holds them in these connected units. 

Let action lead the story, which should be dominated by some I 

I leading character or event ; omit detailed descriptions of buildings, 

' dress, and persons which are aside from the main line of the story. 

Make the connections of cause aud effect, since the minds of the 

children demand this sort of connection, and this connection will 

I undoubtedly assist the memory. 

Dramatize the form wherever possible, since the children natu- 
f rally remember the action in this form. 

The original story, modified by these criticisms, stands some- 
thing as follows : — 
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In the year 750 there was a king who ruled over the countries we ic 
now as France, Switzerland, ami i)art of Gennany. lie had two sous, called 
Cbarlemagne and Carloman. before be died he called these two sons to I 
and said, " Carloinan, you are to have the northern and southern parts of 
f^nce for yours; anl, Charlemagne, you are to have all the eastern kingdot 
' I leave the western part to both uf you ;" and then he died. 
I The people who lived in the western part of France did not like to be ruled 

over by these young kings, bo they wouldn't do anything they were told to 
f and Charlemagne and Carloman inarclieil there with Bonie soldiers to make 
I tbem behave. Soon after this Carloinm died; and his wife, tblnking Charle- 
magne did not like her, took her two sons and went to live in Italy. Then 
the people saiJ, "We will make Charlemagne king over all the country." 
After a while Charlema^e built a beautiful chapel at Aix-la-Chapelle, and, 
having more work to do than he could himself attend to, he put the building 
in charge of a monk. He gave the monk money to buy things for the work- 
men to use, and to pay the men when they were through. But the monk 
■ piled the money In some chests, and put it away in a house for himself, 
initead of using it as Charlemagne told him. One day the house where the 
> chests were caught on fire, and tlie.aiDnk ran to save the money. He caught 
np one chest, but that was not enough; a second and a third one lie took, 
i and, piling them all on his shoulders, was just going out when a beam of the 
burning house fell upon hiui and killeil him. 

It was for this same chapel that Cbarlemagne wanted a bell, > A man ci 
to him, and said, " I can make you the finest bell in the world. King Cbarle* 
i magne, it yon will give me silver enougli to make it of." This pleased Charle- 
[ magne. He wanted the finest bell in the world, and he had plenty of silver, 
BO he said, " Here is silver. Make nte a fine bell, and use all you wai 
The man went to work on the bell; but he used copper, and made only the 
outside of silver. When It was finished It looked like silver, and when Char- 
lemagne sounded it no one would have guessed it was not silver. The bell 
, was raised to the belfry, and a man pulled the rope to i^ng It. But the bell 
1 would not ring; another man tried, and still another, and finally a lot of n 
Y pulled the rope, hut not a sound came from the beautifid bell. Wliat wa! 
I Tm done ? " Send for the man who made the bell," auggesled some one; 
I off they went, and bronght back the man. He stepped up to the rope, and 
r Raid, " This bell is all right; I'll make it ring," and with this he pulled very 
. hard, and down came the bell with a great crash right on top of his head, and 

killed him. 
L In the year 800 Charlemagne went to Home to pray in the church of St. 
I Peter's. Wliile he was in church Pope Leo III. put a crown on his head, and 
I tbt people about all shouted, " Long live Cliarles the Great, crowned Emperor 
k^Mmbw of Kame." 
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"Boys 
-Girls 



Chart 1. Don't Know 




Age 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 U 15 16 17 

Boys 

Girls Charts, Name or Number of the Year 
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H cellaneous. The miBCellaueoiis answers were so fow tliat it seemeii 
Wr Tinnec«saary to chart them. 

Under the heading " Don't Know," summarized in Cliart 1, are 
included those papers that frankly state, " I don't know ; " those 
that say, " 1S95 is a number," or, " The number of our house ; " and 
^H those that number and leave space for the answer, but omit it. 
^H Tlie striking thing that appears in this chart is the increase of 
^H knowledge during the first school-years, shown by the rapid fall of 
^H the " Don't-know " Hue between six and eight years. There seems to 
^H be no legitimate reason for the rise of the boys' line at eight, unless 
^H Belf-conaciousness and timidity influence them, which may have 
^H been tba case, as answers at that age were mauy of them taken 
^H orally, and by a stranger. Another noticeable fact is the closeness 
^H with which the two lines coincide. At fifteen years the papers of 
^H both boys and girls contain many omitted answers, owing to lack 
^H of confidence in the correctness of their ideas, or perliapa to iudif- 
^H ference to so simple an inquiry. The rise of the line at fifteen 
^H years is almost wholly due to these omissions, so that in all the 
^^^ charts the lines are scarcely reliable after that age. Chart 2, en- 
^^ft titled, " The Name or Number of the Year," is based upon those 
^^M papers that recognize the time element in 1895, and attempt to 
^H identify it by saying : '■ 1895 means the year," "this year," "The 
^^^ New Year," " It is the name of the year," " The number of the 
^^1 year," " The date of the year," " Present time." The state of mind 
^B which produces these papers shows no trace of the sense of histori- 
^H cal time, except as seen in a vague notion of named time. The 
^^B. chart shows that boys of six years have this idea more clearly than 
^B girls of that age. Tlie fall of the boys' line at seven corresponds 
^^B in part with the rise of the " Don't-know " line ; and it is to be 
^^K jioticed tliat as a rule from that time the girls' line runs above 
^^B that of the boys', except from eleven and a half to thirteen and a 
^^tbalf. Does this indicate that on the whole the girls take hold of 
^^■.tlie name more reailily than boys, and that a name seems an ex- 
^^n)lanation to them ? Or does it indicate an agreement with other 
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studies of this sort, wiiicli slioiv tlie more rapid development o(l 
girls at certain ages ? 

Chart 3, entitled "Correct Historical Knowledge," includes sncl 
answers as, " 1895 means the number of years since the birth c 
Christ; " "It means the nineteenth century and 95th year a.e 
" 189S years ago it was not Chriat^time, and now it is ; " " It is tlH 
age of Christ." At six years none of these answers appear, bol 
from that time up to the age of fourteen for girls, and fifteen fM 
boys, the lines show a uniform rise. The following table shows t 
exact numbers giving these answers at each age : — 



10 



11 



IS 



U 



According to the proportions shown on the chart, the boj 
up to nine and a half years ; the girls are then ahead until e 
the lines almost coincide at twelve ; the giils are again ahead up t 
fourteen. The boys' line now soon crosses that of the girls', li 
ing above it aa far as the indications go. 

A chart to comfort teachers is No. 4, entitled, " Incorrect Hia 
cal Ideas,'* indicating, as it does, that the historical ideas of child] 
are lai^ly correct. At six years, as we have seen, no 
ioal knowledge, right or wrong, exists. At seven, the inte: 
the children in George Washington is appai'ent, 8 boys 
girls stating that 1895 means the number of years since ) 
Washington was born, or lived, or died. The rise of the boya' lind 
at ten comes from their interest in the creation of the world, : 
tioned by ; and in the discovery of America, mentioned by 4. On) 
says 1895 "is the number of years since the war;" and anoth^ 

i George Washington was born." Of the girls of this K^ 
mention the creation of the world; 2, the discovery of America; . 
1, the Flood. At twelve years the highest point of incorrect hist 
cal ideas is reached for both boys and girls, the girls leading, 
this age 5 boys aud 7 girls mention the creation of the world ; 
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Kboya and 2 girls, the discovery of America; and 2 girls, George 
■Washiugton. Of boys at sixteen years, 3 give discovery of Amer- 
Kca ; 3, " The people became civilized ; " and 3, " Adam and Eve." 
H In all, 31 boya and 31 girls mention the creation of the world ; 
^16 boys and 8 girls, the discovery of America ; 5 boys and 4 girls, 
K^dam and Eve ; 13 boys and 2 girls, George Washington ; making 
Hn total of 65 incorrect answers for. boya, and 45 for girls. It is 
Bto be noted, however, that even in these answers the idea always 
Hitppears that the year is reekoneil from some very great event. 
W In the miscellaneous class, 53 answers are given by boys of all 
Bages, and 36 by girls. These answers fall into two groups, one of 
Rndefinite time, as that " 18i)5 means days," ■' A month of days," 
R" February," "Easter," These indefinite answers are frequent 
Kwith boys of six, and disappear entirely at thirteen. Among girls 
■lihese answers, most frequent at seven, have disappeared at nine, 
H The second group of miscellaneous answers shows an unexpected 
ftaoralizing tendency : 2 girls of seven, 2 of nine, and 1 of ten, say, 
P*'1895 means that we must die;" 4 eight-year-old boys say, "It 
Imeans that the year is going;" 1 boy of nine gives the same 
tanswer. A girl of eleven writes, " 1 895 means that more years have 
^teased from our life than we think ; " and 2 twelve-year-old girls 
^feeflect, " One more year of life is gone." A girl of thirteen says, 
B''1895 means that I am getting old;" 3 boya of seventeen and 
Bwder express a similar thought. This pensive, half -moralizing 
Bendency appears most frequently before the thirteenth year, and 
niore noticeably with boys thau girls. 

H In concinsion, these charts indicate that the sense of historical 
Bime is altogether lacking with children of seven, and may be de- 
Huiibed aa slight \ip to the age of twelve. They also show that 
^tetea are imderstood by few before that age; by Vxiys rather better 
Btean by girls, and that they are not demanded by the children. 
^Ehe sense of historical time on the whole seems somewhat stronger 
H|ith boys than with girls before nine and a half and above four- 
HiSQ and a half. 



I' 1 
PRINCIPLES OF METHOD DEDUCED FBOU PABT IL ^M 
To sniti u|>, ^ Wliat do these stwlies on children and ptimiti^^H 
peeves indicate as lo llie ilevelopmeni and treatnieDt of the hi^^H 
turic sens«, graatiug that this sense vas oorrevtl; analyzed in tlie 
beginning as consisting in the iiutious of time, of cause and effect, 
of the social unit, and of a truthful record ? The wuy is long, tJte 
goal is but a point; the study is tedious, the conclusion short. 

1. As to the Older in irhich these notions ap]iear. we see 
among savages they appear all together in the rudimentary i 
of the myths of origin, vhich. unplaced in space, ragnely place 
time, attem]>t to give some true account of the bc^nniogs of i 
and of the world. Such are the. tules of Prometheos. of tlie Un< 
World of the Zuui, the Midgard and Yggdrasil stories of < 
Ktwth. As the notions ap^tear fopether, so they pn^ress, i 
<tf them missing, now ihis one, now that one leadii^ ; but wi 
the forms of primitive history we find smaU indication c 
critical sense. HisU.)ry. then, appears early as a conscicmsly s 
rate field of human knowledge. 

Among children we find the same fart. From the age of si 
onwsrd we find them inquiring after time, cause and effect, 
social unit, and the truthful rcL'onl. — that is, all the elements 
history lie within tlte field of tlie child's curiosity; and it is in 
estjng to note how early they itiquire after origin : Who made n 
Where did we come from ? 

The plain conchision as to method here is that history is » w 
able subject for children from tiie .ige of seven at least- 

2. As to the sense of time, we see that this sense with sav: 
is based on the jxtwer to count, ami the power to record tbato 
Boncretely. either with the fingers, the notched slick, or tbe k 
cord, and that it decelops along with the deveJopment of t 
Tcntiorag for keeping cwtnt ; in other wonis. that this sense r 
much objective assistance. With children we have seen t 
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sense seeniB slight, aud that time is badly understood until the age 
of twelve or thirteen. The conclasion as to method is that the 
ihild should be assisted, as the savage was, by snme concrete sym- 
K)l or invention by which he can keep his counts in sight, and 
ikon tim.e visibly. I think, then, that in teachiuij history one 
Biould always have by him a chart or net of centuries, as one has 
^ map of the world, so that the children may place their heroes 
ip time, as they do in space. In the Stanford experimental school, 
igrhen such a chart for time was made by each child, one little girl 
Qf nine made the following enthusiastic statement to her mother 

" I shall always try to kapp my hiiilory book, beoausc It has mimetliing very 
(n-ecious in it. It has a long Hue nmiiiug tbrougta two or three pages all 
nuirked olT iu pieces, ami each piece Is a, hundred years, and it tells you juat 
where people are. The Itrst part has Christ and Paul In it, auil Rollu Ik In 

e part and a lot of otlier people." 

3. Aa to the notion of cause anil effect, or, to put it difEereiLtly, 
e power tn infer, we see that both with savages and children it 
present from the beginning, bat tliat it is unconscious with 
imitive peoples, and that with children the jKiwer does not be- 
ftome at all critical before the age o( twelve or thirteen, and that it 
aeeina then to receive a positive impulse, becoming stronger aa well 
as more exact. The conclusion aa to method is clear, tliat children 
should not be especially trained or urged in inference until the 
ages of twelve or thirteen, and that then we may reasonably en- 
courage them to draw independent and correct conclusions from 

1 that with 

primitive peoples this sense concentrates itself about ancestors, 
heroes, kings, developing into a sense of wider personality as their 
history, that is, their experience, widens. The interest of children, 
according to the indications, follows the same order; but, since 
education partially takes the place of experience, we cannot yet 
say positively at what age we may develop the larger interest; at 
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preeent we may say not before the ages of eleven or twelve. 
application to motliod is that history should first interest itseU 
with the biographies of heroic and striking characters who i 
connected with the previous knowledge or life of the child; thrt 
may be connected with the myths he already knows, like thoe 
of the Greek or Norse heroes ; they may be connected with thi 
country, as Charlemagne with France, Columbus with AmericOiB 
they shonld always be connected with tliat life of action wbid 
belongs to children and primitive people alike. These biugraphie 
should be of men who light and bunt and build, rather than of 
men who write or think or legislate. Juhn Smith is nearer to the 
child than William Biwlfowl, This biographic life may be drawi 
from many different sources, and thus lay the foundation for t 
comparative and critical history which is the nest stage of a 
With children, we may allow instruction to take the place of t 
and trade in widening their narrow world. 

5. The sense of a tnitliful record seems to be quite positive witi|| 
savages, although it does not occur to them to substantiate i 
truth by any searching criticism of evidence. Children, too, i 
very anxious to know whether a record or a. story is true or 
although they are largely contented with being told that it is 
by a person in whom they have faith, not showing a tendency t 
inquire critically into the matter until the a^es of twelve c 
teen. The efforts of savages, however, to preserve the origint 
record or relic by every means in their power, as well as the i 
terest shown by children in an original record or relic, indicate 
strongly the possibility, if not the desirability, of connecting 1 
tory from the beginning with original records, scenes, and objec 
thus giving tlie children that material tie with the past which t' 
desire as much as savages, and, in fact, as much a^ any one 'v 
has the least historic sense. 

G. As to the forms of history, we have seen that critical Msto 
develops lawt in the history of the race, being preceded by 1 
tdful historyj moral history, and mnemonic history, all these fon 
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Btunning along contemporaneously. With children we see that his- 
pory finds natural expression in storiea, pictures, dramatic plays 
pud poems, with or without a moral. From both these seta of 
ffibcts I conclude that we should seek our history for children in 
Uplutatch, Homer, and Shakespeare, before seeking it in edited 
fiocumenta with notes and criticisms of the modern school of his- 
BOry. Nor must we forget that primitive history shows a large 
p&nemoniu element, appeai'ing in lists auil genealogies. This arises 
Ifrom. the fact that tlje memory requires an artificial cog, and these 
Dists and genealogies supply the place of the earlier knotted cord. 
pSere, again, we are supported in the opinion that the teacher of hia- 
Wory to children should not neglect this indication, but should al- 
brays have at hand some form of chart or list or century calendar 
Mrhich can constantly be used, as a map would be, for reference 
an matters of time, until it becomes, as maps or words themselves 
pecome, a part of our symbolic mental equipment. The wide 
[employment of resthetic and didactic forms of history indicates that 
nhey should form a large element in the early presentation of our 
EBubject. On the ajsthetic aide. Homer, Ossiau, the Nibelungenlied, 
am the didaetic side, Plutarch and the Bible, give us plenty of 
a.ppropriate material. The scientific forms must wait on tlie de- 
velopment of material, and also on the development of the critical 
uense ; that is, until the ages of twehe and above 
f 7. As to the content of history, the instant wuienitif; of mterest 
Eftad curiosity among primitive peoples when In ought into contact 
nrith new objects and people, and the instant awakening of interest 
mi children at the sight of a strange relic oi picture, indicate 
nat we may widen the field of historj as fast iis new experience 
E^ knowledge can widen it. 

I 8. As to the sex-difference revealed in the directions o^ curiosity 
nod inference, they are not pronounced enough to warrant a separa^ 
ndon of boys and girls; in fact, it is probable that no artificial 
bethod of stimulating these powers will equal the natural rival- 
nsB of the schoolroom and the sexes. 
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H The points as to sucftession of methoilM rfivealetl by tliis 

H ductive investigation ai'e as follows : — 

H Introduce tlie subject of liist-ory into tlie curriculum as earlf 

H as the age of seven or eight, or soon after children eau count a 
H read, makiug'no difference between hoys and girls. Up to the a 
of twelve or thirteen, history should be presented in a seri^ c 
striking biographies and events, appearing as far as possible id 
contemporary ballads and chronicles, and illustrated by map^ 
I chronologic ciiarts, and as richly as possible by pictures of conteia 
porary objects, buildings, and people. This series should appear ii 
chronologic order, the biogi'aphiea themselves forming the basis a 
the chronology. These biographies should be chosen from the fieUt 
of action and interest allied to cliildren's lives; that is, they shoulc 
be chosen from the personal, military, and cultural aspects of 1 
tory, and scarcely at all from the political or intellectual life. Gn 
pains should be taken with the first presentation, since it plays sO 
important a part in the historic memory. The whole field of gea 
eral history should be covered in this way, and should be tak« 
from such sources as the Bible, Homer, Plutarch, the Norse Sagaa 
tales of Indian warfare and pioneer life, voyages t 
ei'cra. These should be given in tlieir original forms, only modifiet 
■ by such omissions as are demanded by youth and inexperienca 
These primitive texts should be illustrated as richly as possibli 
by portraits, pictures of relics and monuments, maps, charts, t 
lads, stories. 

At the age of fourteen or fifteen another sort of work shouU 
( appear. Original sources should still be used, selected with &i 
utmost critical care, so as to furnisb pure material ; these source! 
should illustrate, however, not the picture of hiunan society movi 
before us in a long panorama, but should give us the oppottuni6| 
to study the organization, thought, feeling, of a time as seen in 
its concrete embodiments, its documents, monuments, men, ant 
books. Now come the statesmen, thinkers, poets, as successors t< 
the explorers and fighters of the earlier period; and they spea); 
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more seriously in documeuts and literature: so once more the mind 
i the great field, but applies new powers to new material. 
I Sources, of course, should still be used, but used with reflection; 
I and the children should be encouraged not only to understand and 
I remember them, but to interpret and criticise theui. They should 
flearn to read with increasing accuracy and fulueas between the 
I lines for the life and thought of the jieople they study, and for 
I the standpoint of the narrator. They may also be led more and 
fmore to answer the questions: How do we know that this is 
rtrue ? What part is true, and what not ? and how do you distin- 
[ guish between these true and untrue i)arts ? 

Again, the fact that scientific history is based in the actual 
feourse of development upon comparative history as presented by 
■'trade and war, shows us that we nmst prepare the way for scientific 
I "history in education by separate special studies; while the study 
f ,of children shows that we must not begin the work of compari- 
B eon before the age of twelve or tliirteen, and proiiably not until 
I'lfifteen or sixteen, since the constantly rising curve of the critical 
■ power indicates that it is still in ra]>id evolution at the latter age. 

In college still more sidvanced work follows, — the collection, com- 

rarison, criticism of sources themselves, aa well as their moat 

titical interpretation. It is the age of monogi'aphio special study. 

work that feeds the former sorts, giving purer, clearer 

our service, and more and more sympathetio interpre- 

Itations. The former sorts of work, in turn, give a background and 

Ian atmosphere for the latter ; add "warmth, color, distance, light and 

ide. How many a chilil longs to know sometliiiig tme and old ; 

w many a college student finds his thesis a disconnected fragment, 

n he cannot clearly see from where, and related he scarcely 
I knows to what. 



PART III. 
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METHOD AS DETEEMHTED BY THE AIM OF HISTORICAL STUDY, i 

As we have seen, method has limitations imposed upon it by ti 
nature of our study, aud it lias liiuitatjons imposed upon it 1 
the laws of the historic sense. These two limitations are f 
but a ihinl limitation is one which varies from place to place, a 
from time to time, according to the stage of culture and the i< 
sought. It is the limitation of use or aim. 

The aims with which we study history to-day may be classi 
as follows : To add to the sum of human knowled^ ; to add to t 
diffusion of humaa kuowledge; to form intelligent and patriotib^ 
citizens. In other words, wo study history in order to discover 
new truth, to ^Mijiularii:e truth, or to sha]>e character and action; 
with the hist aim the teacher actively d«ds, Let us lake the e 
ample of a teacher in London, sim-e lie is far enough away 1 
be si-en in due persjio'tive, aud let us see how these consideratioi] 
of action aud character will determine his answers to a i 
of questions. 

First, What history will he choose ? Ei^lish history, 1 
he wishes to form the character and jniide the action of Engliai 
people; and evolution teaches Uiat we must connect what ia n 
what has been if we ai^ to determine what shall be, 

Second. What periixi will he choose ? The immediate past a 
the present, becanse out of these the immei]iat« future is to g 

Third, What as]>ect of history will he take, — political, milita 

intellectual, social, industrial ? Imlustrial and social, because t 
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I questions of our age primarily concern themselves with these as- 

[ pects, and the problems upon us are industrial and social. 

I These are rude and narrow answers; but I have put them rudely 

and narrowly in order to call attention to their essence. But let 

it be understood that the better English people understand their 

Korman and Saxon aud Celtic forl)ears, the better they will under- 

I stand themselves; and the more they see of the Frenchman and 

I the German, the Roman and the Greek, the better tliey will know 

the vtrtues, vices, powers, and limitations of the Englishman. The 

' better the English boy understands the methods by which politi- 

1 cal and religious peace and freedom have been won, the better he 

I can see how to win social peace a.nd freedom. So I would answer 

again, keeping the gist of the former reply. Let the English boy 

stu<ly the social and industrial Iiistory of his own England without 

I fail; let him join to that, without fail, enough other history to 

make that history intelligible, and to connect it with the great 

movements and the great peoples of the whole world ; added to 

( that, let him study all the history there is time for, but study it 

all from the point of view of the young Englishman who is about 

to encounter social and industrial problems at the beginning of the 

I twentieth century. 

Strange to say, our teachers of history, even college professors, 

never seem to sit down thoughtfully for an hour, and ask them- 

; selves such fundamental questions as, ^Vhat is history ? Why 

I do I teach it '' and, How can I attain my aini ? The result of 

I this thoughtlessness is that the student too often leaves school 

I without even the knowledge of the problems of his own day, to 

say nothing of his ignorance of tliose parts of history which apply 

to those problems, or of his ignorance of how those parts of his- 

I tory which he has happened to study do apply. It is as if we 

I had been called ou important business from Boston to New York, 

I and went by way of the Canaries. 

I But to return once more to our London teacher. If he is to 
I'guide action and form character, will he present his history fmm 
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■ from the authorities ? 'Will he try to have his 
I pupils see how things really happened, or will he conceal certain 
; actions and motives aa immoral and cowardly, and unbefitting an 
Englishman ? In other words, will he liave his pnpila learn by 
investigation or hy authority ? Here, again, his aim determines 
his method. His pnpils are to be English people, siu-rouuded by 
men and actions both moral and immoral, heroic and cowardly. 
They will read the last bill before Parliament, and the disuuBsions 
I upon it, which will contain arguments partly inane and partly to the 
I purpose, lie will read the last news from Africa, part of it true 
I and part of it false j he will read the popular books of the day, 
I Bome of them enervating, some of them manly. From these vari- 
I ous scattered sources of his own time he must help to make the 
Ihistory of England in the twentieth century. Gootl and bad will 
[ not be served up on special and separate dishes, but will grow iu 
I some gi'eat common field, from which he must select for himself 
[ wliat 13 food and what is poison. So the London teacher of his- 
tory must bring to his pupils the sources as lie finds them, ehooa- 
ing those most apt to the present He will take his pupil to the 
of Parliament, the Tower, to Whitehall. He will visit 
I the British Museum to see Magna Charta, the Koman mosaios 
I dug np in Kent, the plunder of India and the Pacific, so as in 
I every [Mssible way to connect the life of the past and the distant 
I with that of the present and the near. He will bring in the con- 
i flictiug contemporary accounts of Cromwell and his Ironsides, and 
IS judgments of men as to the mai-riages of Henry the 
Eighth, or the life of Mary Queen of Scots ; and thmugh the inter- 
pretation of such conflicting sources of the past lie will train his 
pupils to interpret the conflicting sources of the present. 
The advantages which these sources of the past have over those 
I of the present, are, first, that they eliminate the element of paasion, 
f and help to form a judicial habit of mind ; second, that we know 
with greater certainty liow to interpret them, because we have, in 
I the succeeding age, the answers to the problems they present. I 
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But how much are these iaterpretations worth ? and what is the 
nature ij£ the historical judgments in which they are embodie 

i have seen, tlie worker in the laboratories of history must 
elaborate a product quite !iis own, with his own tools, from his owq 
materials, and according to his own needs and powers. He must 
reach his own conclusions, solve his own problems, make liia own 
boot; his history of England will be no other man's. Of course 
e will agree that Henry the Eighth was King of England in the six- 
teenth century ; but, accoi-ding to his need or interest, he will study 
Henry the Eighth as the first head of the English Church, as the king 
struggling with Parliament, or as the husband of a aeries of wives ; 
according to his knowledge of the other parts of history, be will 
form his judgment of Henry the Eighth, — a judgment which will 
necessarily change with every new perspective, and which has i 
absolute, but only a relative value as a part of the tissue of his iud 
vidual knowledge. It follows from this point of view, then, as well 
as from former jioints of view, that we should work with souities 
Bs much as possible, and that we should learn to criticise them a 
carefully as possible, since they are the lasting bases on which all 
historical judgments rest. The judgments, on the other hand, are 
temporary and changeable, but are not on that account to be 
despised. They are rather to be recognized as the living product 
which history leaves in our minds. They are what we see ; they 
are influences working on ourselves and others ; vital things destined 
in their turn to shape and measure progressing history : made, they 
become, like every other human product, a source of human history. 
They are partial, hut to that extent they may be true, if based on 
sound and truly criticised sources ; and these partial truths become 
' the vital path in which fuller truth may follow. Browning, in : 
I Hinff and the Book, gives us a iioi)Ie illustration of the relations of 
human jndgment to fact and truth, and shows us how alone history 
a be justly wrought to the perfect ring, 

1 up, the consideration of aims then leads the teacher to : ■ 
Choose history which develofjs from local and contemporary 
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■ Teach that history from the sources. 

:. Train hia pupils to form their own judgments, and to recognize 
I these judgments as necessarily partial, and only to be improved by 
t wider knowledge of the sources from which they are drawn. 



SPECIAL STITDY ON THE MAKraG OF PATRIOTS.' 

FiKST of all, what is a patriot? He a)>pear8 dumb and uncon- 
I flcious iu the man who loves his land and folk ; that is, the soil that 
I feeds hiui, the roof that shelters him, the parents, children, comrades, 
[ that come and go about him, the chuith, the mai-ketplace, the long 
I Toads out into the world, that have become a i>art of his every-day 
(life. All tliis he loves, he clings to, and in time of need will fight 
I and die for, — ^why not ? it is his life, Lis world. But this love of 
l.lond and folk is but a sort of vegetable inertia of the spirit, fed from 
Vt}i6 soil and air, inevitable to the creature who feeds and breathes. 

Even 80 we give tlie name of iiatriot But there is a higher patri- 
L«tisin in the hearts of men to whom life has uome to mean, not 
Eonly food au4 home and love, but self-government and justice; that 
I is, independence and fair play, a chance to einbody their own labor 
lianfl thought, untrammelled by outside interference. To patriots in 
ftilhis sense, not merely laud and folk are dear, but the nation, which 
lenibodieB laud and folk in a conscious, self-governed brotherhood, 
['living securely under free and equal laws, by which it can develop 
I tJiRir own peculiar character and work. This is what Fichte calls, 
Cin his famous lectures on the German nation, "the consuming flame 
I of the higher patriotism which conceives the nation as the embodi- 
I ment of the eternal." How can such a flame lie lighted ? How does 
I tJie concept of the nation rise ? How was it that France, Italy, i 
r England, Germany, and Spain came to be inhabited by homogeneoUB I 
I" peoples, each people marked with its own physique, temper, and 
li style, and each developing a distinct, valuable, and attractive type ?, j 
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i How was each people bound togethei' in jatimate union oy common 
I sympathiea aiitl coiiimoti " points of view," and, above all, by that 
I common devotion to the "fatherland" and the " mothet'tongKe''T' 
Did it all come about through some resistless natural law, beyond 
the shaping of hnraan energy ? Or were these strong, fine natiou- 
L alities partly artificial, and so far imitable by so young and bright 
I a folk as we Americans ? Such questions are of value as well as 
r iuterest. 

F France ami Spain were from the first noble natural estates for 

noble nations. Tliey had mountains for miners and shepherds, 

valleys and plains for herdsmen and farmers, hai'bors for merchants 

f and sailors; and all their rich resources were rendered interciiange- 

able within by lojig and easy waterways, and defended without by 

barren wastes of sea and mountaiii. Nature liaving thus provided 

I place, Rome came and added to the network of rivers a network of 

I roads ; gave the uneasy, fighting tcibes a common speech and faith, 

I and, above all, a peaceful, fised abode in whiidi she held them and 

I defended them till generations of intermarriage brought forth the 

I Frenchman and the Spaniard. 

I Roman dominion faded aud fell, barbarians harried and tore away 
I whole provinces for themselves, a thousand barons cut the land iifto 
f petty fiefs, but stUI the common race, the common speech and faith, 
I survived ; and when the greater mediteval wars arose, and the Moors 
grew strong in the better part of Spain, and England tried to wrest 
away the half of France, the names of France and Spain sprang into 
., powers, the people knew and felt the stir of patriotism, and roused 
Lin healthy hatred against " outlandish " foreigners. National heroes 
bippeared ; the " Cid " became a name of Spanish pride ; the faitli 
nnd loyalty of France rallied about the Maid of Orleans ; a thon- 
ntftnd songs aud stories began to gather about and glorify national 
|4eed8 and names, and dignified and inspired the popular dialect in 
lirery countryside and mingled marketplace, until, from the Alps 
Bto Brittany, and from Gibraltar to the Pyrenees, two- grea,t nations 
Hiad each its own common stock of glorious tradition aud stirring 
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song. It was now that the kings began to embody the national nam^ 
and the national unity. Sprung frotu some stroug stock of the com-j 
mon race, their saintly, brave, or gay and gallant figures bi 
more and more the centres of common interest and devotion, 
centrating the forces of tlie people, they won their way alike againsbl 
tlie foreigner and the feudal lord ; and by the end of the fifteenth, 
century Prance and Spain were f iilly formed, consolidated nations. 

In wind-bound, sea-bound England, nature provided a iiatioiial'4 
retreat even more complete than in France or Spain ; there, < 
earlier than on the Continent, Alfted gathered all hearts in comnKn 
love for a single English name, while constant war with Kelt c 
Dane compacted the folk into thorough, conscious distinctnefi 

■ and story wrought their magic here as on the Continents 
while a long succession of strong, if not always upright, sovereignaj 
boldly sustained the name of England in all men's sight. 

But England, Spain, and France were mediEeval growths, and'J 
must yield in vivid interest to Germany and Italy, Avhieh hava.J 
nationalized in our own generation and before our very eyei 
the long peninsula of Italy, Alp-defended northward, we find a 

natural unit, full of varied industry and resource, and long a 
unified in faith and speech by Roman occupation; a lajid, too, r 
beyond all othei-s in great names, great deeds aud songs. Materia 
unity existed in the highest degree; but the spiritual unity of i 
national consciousness was lacking, nor had. the people any centra 
about which to rally. For Italy was full of proud aud disonited^ 
powers, each siistainiug long historic memories of its own; and thai 
larger Italy was overborne by the local interests and glories ( 
Rome and Florence, Venice and Genoa. Tlius it came about t 
she became the common plunder of Europe, and was torn asundei 
by pope and king and emperor. Napoleon was the first to rouM 
her to genuine national consciousness, and to show her the vi 
of a united Italy, free from foreign intermeddling. But - 
Napoleon's exile, Austria and Spain fell again upon their ancienld 
booty; sword aud spur rattled through the peninsula; the hate 
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•'-foreigner waa everywhere, with liis treacherous, boorish tyranny. 
^£ut little Piedmont still nestled at the foot of the Alps, iudepeii- 
I dent under the native rule of Savoy; in Victor Emmanuel and 
I Piedmont, Italy found at last a true national centre, as in Austria 
I she found a true national foe. Then, at last, local hate and jeal- 
I ousy vanished in the larger hate and jealousy of Austria; then, at 
I last, local pride was merged in tJie larger pride of Young Italy, 
I while all names yielded to the first of great Italian names, — the 
I name of Victor Eitimauuel. 

I The story of Germany is most significant of all. Through causes 
I too long to deal with here, Germany had, iu the eighteenth century, 
I become a loose congeries of stubborn, petty states, of all sizes and 
■ aorta. In the days of Napoleon, the conqueror had dictated terms 
I to Austria and Prussia, while the remaining German states formed 
I the Confederation of the Rhine ■under his protectorate. It was 
ft just then that the conscious naturalization of Germany began, and 
I that, too, iu Prussia. Now, Prassia was in impossihie debt to Na- 
I poleou- French troops were quartered in her fortresses ; her army 
I was reduced lo a paltry forty-two thousand ; Iialf her land had been 
I torn away and divided as booty. Suice the days of Frederick the 
I Great the upper classes had ailmired and followed all that was 
I French iu fashion and thought, and had not merely ignored, but 
I iad been ashamed of, all that was distinctively Prussian; to the 
Blower classes the uamo of Napoleon stood for " Liberty, Equality, 
SiFraternity." These were the circumstances under which men, 
Vjvhom events proved neither fanatics nor fools, dreamed of resisfc- 
nng Bonaparte^ and, stranger yet, dreamed of a uniteil Germany. 
WFhat the dream should come true ia hardly more wouderful than 
Bttutt it should be dreamed at all. But the dreamers were active, 
K jtesolved, and silent in the time for silence ; among them Stein was 
['first and greatest. His first measures were iu memory of the fact 
L'that a land must be lovable to he beloved. Prussia, like France 
Pbefore the Kevolution, was under the " Old Regime " of an absolute 
MEing and a feudal aristocracy ; there was no free trade in laud ; the 
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peasants were serf a ; no man could leave the trade or the statii 
of his father. By a few strokes of the pen. Stein accomplishi 
a revolution ; the serfs were freed, land was thrown 
market, men were free to choose their own work without limit 
rank or heritajre- Thus, at one stroke, every available economii 
resouree was oj>eneil to the poverty-stricken state, and the 
ahle desires of men for a French Revolution were a long way met 
by the goveniment itself. Scharuhorst made similar reforms in 
army, abolished degrading punishments, and opened every 
honor to merit, and merit alone. !MeauwtuIe, oue of the Hum- 
boldts undertook to organize a system of public and universal edit 
cation, by which all the members of the state might become its 
intelligent citizens ; '- Father Jalm ' ' founded the Turnverein 
gymnastie unions, which rapidly became ardent centres of patriot 
enthusiasm ; Fichte lectured iu Itetliu on German history aud phi- 
losophy with set purpose of rousing a distinctive pride in Gennan 
thought and action. Such the men and such the powers that began 
to fortu a moilem Fmssia as the worst foe of the Xapoleons ; 
i^tn, as at ancient Marathon, justice, skill, intelligence, spml 
overcame the tyrannous material might of arms. The " War 
liberation " proved the strength of the new-bom state. From 
da}' on. a unitetl Germany passed out of the realm of dream, 
bea-vune the talk of the streets, the teaching of universities, 
«^tstion of courts; secret societies gathered their forces about 
the names of Teutouia and Germauia; the great generation of 
poets, scholars, ami thinkers that closed the eighteenth century 

I gave to all who spoke and read the Germtui tongtie 
of tfaooght and feeling; now, moreover, men neeiied no 
look to France cv Enghmd for the splendor of human aehi 
lite names of Goethe. Schiller, Humboldt, and Kant — the hei 
sad IwMtoTS of the epic War of Liberatioii — were already 
tally and gloriously German. 
li was not for that getieratioti to see the completion uf tlw 
ing state; but men's ntimls weee riddled with ideas of & 
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■ fatlterland, theli' hearts were full of feeling and longing; and when 
K'BiBinarck's policy ended at Sadowa the long strife of Austria and 
|Pru3sia,%be time was fully ripe. Tlien came the call to war against 
I a new Napoleon. Germany coalesced against France, in the su- 
I preiae hour fif victory elected Prussia as her leader, and the Gei- 
I mau Empire stood revealed to all the world, a fidly equipped, 
■ patriotic, conscious nation. 

We are i-eady now to return to our piime inquiry, Wliat can 
I America leitrn of the making of nations from the peoples over the 
sea? In reviewing the making of France, England, and Spain, 
' of Italy and Germany, certain common facts or laws appear : — 
1. Each of these natrional units has been based upon a more 
I Or less well-lefined geographical unit; and the mora isolated and 
I complete this unit, the more rapidly has the nation formed itself. 
I Thus England consolidates tii'st, while the wavering huundaries of 
I Gtermany eastward, and the long-disputed borders of the Rhine, 
I show how hai'd it is to nationalize an indefinite frontier, 
f 2. Before their nationalization, the people in each of these units 
have acquired or possessed a common faitii, speech, and blood. 
3. In each case national consciousness has been aroused by a 
I struggle against some foreign foe attacking common possessions or 
interests. Thus Spain hardens agninst the Moor; thus France de- 
fines herself against England, Italy against Anstria, Germany 
[ against Franue. 

I i. This national pride and consciousness centres about some 
L name, place, or office, embodying itself in tangil)le, speakable form ; 
I this form again, reacting on the nation, consolidates and inspires 
I its heavier masses into organic unity and life. Thus Frederick 
L the Great stands for I'russia, Victor Emmanuel for Italy, the 
I'Bepublic for France. 

I 5. This consciouHness has been strengthened and developed into 
ftiuitional pr^e by the possession of common songs and traditions; 
rby memorie^K heroic deeds and dangers shared together; and by 
I the possession of a common stuck of glory arising from national 
KliSioeSj poets, statesmen, and scholars. 
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But the most precious possession of all is natioiial independei 
aud free self-^^oveninient. The Russian peiisaut buralug Moscow ij 
the face of Xapoleon is a splendid example of human nature id 
heroic but unconscious struggle for individual existence ; moni 
splendid yet is the Italian at Novara, fighting, not for hearth a 
home, but for a free, selt-govemed state. How essentially this e\ai 
meut ot freedom enters the mind of the conscious patriot, app( 
in the famous message of Athens to Xerxes : — 

" Tbere Is not so much gold snj^here in the world, nor a (country so pre- 
eminent in beauty ami fBrtility, as lo persuade ns to side with Persia in en- 
slaviug Greece. For there are many and powerful considerations that forbiil na 
to doao, even if we were inclined. EMrsl and cliief, we must avenge to the ut^_ 
tcrmoat the images and dwellings of the gods now burned and laid i 
Secondly, the Grecian race being of the same blood, aud the same language 
kud having the temples and the saerifiees of the gods in common — f 
Athenians to betray these would not be well. I^ow, therefore, that si 
as one Athenian is left alive, we will never nuUce terms with Xerxes." ' 

Ok the other haml. Kome, — that Kome which in her heroic daj| 
did not despair of the republic, though HanuilxU n-as at her g 
but poured life and treasure forth like water in tempestuous t 
effective flood, that Rome otwe turned imperial could find 
patriot, but only hirelings, to defend her against Goth ami Hun a 
Vandal ; a case which shows that even a foreign foe eannot arouse 
a patriot it be have no free state iu which to more, no free laud to 
c&ll his own. 

Xowhere is patriotism better expressed than in its greatest song 

I" Awake, yu sons of France. %o glcijl 
Haw dawns llie ilay ol Hlmrtj! 
Asaiust OS Itanat the taiuuius gotj 
Ot Baru|>e's balefol (ynnny. 



O Franc*, with sarreil pasnuo Sra 0;, ' 
Ennrare imr Tn^Ait anns vitl) wOg 

O tibwty diTioei, ina^m m. 
Awl with thy ivun Jjleadtrt 1^:^ 
And with ttaj swan itteaivrs fisht! 
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There you have it all, — the brotherhnod of race and speetih and 
land, the passion for the free and iodepeudent state, the hatred of 
.the foreigner. 

Turning to our own laud, we find her alreaily following these 
same laws : — 

1. She possesses one of the grandest geographic units on earth, 
— grand by its imposing size and ocean-lioiind frontiers, and grand 
again by its wealth of easily interchangeable resource. 

Within these boundaries the dominant race is Anglo-Saxon, 
the dominant speech English, and. the dominant faith Christian ; 
and immigration after immigration has but added to this domi- 
nant race excellences derived from long-tested European types, 
thus producing already a distinct Americo-Sason. 

3. After a hundred and fifty years of loose colonial growth, our 
people were roused to national consciousness by a War of Indepen- 
dence which defined at once and forever America and the Ameri- 
i from Europe and the Europeans. This cuusciousneas and 
separation have been confirmed by two foreign wars, and by a ■ 
constant play of inteniational repartee and criticism, perhaps not 
jilwaya as weighty, but quite aa sharp, as the sword of Bunker 

More and more does tlie nation tend to centre itself about its 
presidents as personal centres o£ Americanism. Washington, Lin- 
coln, Garfield, — these are already Amei'iean names with which to 
conjure up loyalty and pride and devotion to our country's fl^ ; 
and we have but to note the attention which the papers paid- to 
I the sickness and death of Grant, and more lately to the most in- 
I timate domestic aifau's of Cleveland, to realize that strong human 
I interests are drawing about our chief executives, thus concentrating 
ViBur diffused patriotism on living, pi'actical entities. 

Our stock of heroic national story is already large: first of 
FiftU, the heroes and the deeds of the Kevolution ; while from our 
Kfouiiders and pioneers, pushing their way westward against famine 
■^d flood, and a turmoil of Indian war and strange adventure, comes 
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a host of exciting and inspiring tales. Nor should our | 
engineering conquests he foi-gotten ; the steamboat, the Morse tele 
graph, the Atlantic calile.s, and the transcontinental i^ilways i 
genuine American achievements, and ai'e among the g 
proudest possessions of the modern world. Nor do we lack c 
common fund of song and thought and story. Longfellow, Whii3 
tier, Lowell, Irving, Emerson, Hawthorne, are not merely national 
in the sense of heing American-horn, but in that tliey have poetized 
and illustrated American themes and American points of i 
have struck a distinctively Aoterican note in the great Htera 
chorus of our age. 

But most significant of all, n-e have never passed throngh tin 
state of unconscious patriotism ; from the first our patriotiain wai 
rather distinctly for principles of government, for freedom and i 
dependence. Of poets, statesmen, heroes, we are proud, and justly ; ' 
but prouder yet of the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, and the laws. No blind and dumb force, we face the world 
, open-eyetl, and, speaking clearly, say to each and all : " We hold^ 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created eq^nal, t 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 1 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness 
That to secure these rights. Governments are instituted i 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the govemec 
that whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive c 
these ends, it is the Bight of the People to alter or abolish it, an( 
to institute new Government, laying its foundation on such prinol 
pies and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall t 
moat likely to effect their Safety and Happiness." 

In spite of the fact, however, that America thus hitherto s 
to have followed the general laws of nationalization, much i 
remains for the conscious effort of every citizen ; holding in i 
these general laws, he can favor more or less actively all mes 
that tend toward the following residts : — 

1, A firmer geographic uniou. Could our South and North 1 
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f ,B0 thoroughly matted together with railroads as our East and West, 
3 ehould soon see sectional peculiarities vanish, and populations 
I mingled in interests, ideas, and manners. Hailroada can do more 
R^than schools to Americanize our " poor white trash," and mutually 
1 unite estranged sympathies. The telegraph' and newspaper, too, 
I cement this union, which, in the filial analysis, is one of knowledge, 
I interest, and ideas, by keeping our whole people in daily touch with 
|.the same events from coast to coast. 

2. A distinct Ameiicau type — an Aryan hlood, an English 
I speech, a Christian faith — should be the endless heritage of our 
Ipeople. In this blood, speech, and faith He the deep springs of our 
P civilization, and of our own individual life. Here are reasons for 
I the discouragement of mixtures of Oriental and African with Amer- 
T ican, for the teaching of our mother-tongue in every school, and for 
I the adjustment of our laws by the standard of Christian as against 
I that ot Mormon, pagan, or atheistic morality. 

3, We must have the most intimate and universal acquaintance 
I with our own history, biography, and literature ; and, finally, must 
I endeavor that American character and ideas be ably displayed in 
' the persons of our successive presidents. 

The common school can do much to secure these ends. In the 
first place, it gives a common training to all the children of the 
State ; in the next place, it is intrusted with the treasure-house of 
the American speecli. And in that treasure-house are held the 
poems and the stories of Longfellow aud Lowell, of Cooper and 
Irving — American possessions, smacking of the soil; and in that 
treasure-house are stored the records of heroes from Washington 
to Grant and Lee, the records of the great achievements of our 
common people in our Revolution, in our Civil War, in our pioneer 
march from the Alleghanies to the Golden Gate ; there, best of all, 
are stored our constitutions and our laws. In this literature, in 
these records, we find the historic body and spirit of America; 
here we fiuil the food on which to nourish Americans. 

The examples of Victor Emmauuel aud Bteiu show what con- 
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scious action can 'lo against most fearful odds ; and there i 
doubt but that iu our own country the conscious action of ouj 
more intelligent citizens can save any part of our nationality froi 
being swamped in the European or the Oriental current. Precioi 
and aatired as the heritage of our national eharaiiter is, it is by n 
means safe. The influence of the European mode of thought, styld 
of life, and relation of classes, upon our educated and travellefil 
people ia enormous and increasing ; thence threatenti the love ( 
luxury, the shaiue of labor, the feeling aitd style of the aristocrat^ 
On tlie other hand, a force of ignorant, restless anarchy swee^ 
through our lower classes with a tide swelled fast by daily i. 
gration. Meanwhile, in sections of our cities, and even in sectionj 
of our country, Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, China, seem to hav<^ 
settled bodily, with the weight of resistless generations behini 
them. Yet Heaven avert the omen that our America should \ 
come a cOamojKilitan museum oE races and opinions and i 
jostling one another in unrelated proximity ! An ideal is that C 
the strong oi^anic nation, compacted of interdependent state^.J 
bound together by a network of material interests and spiritual 1 
sympathies. In preserving the "aacred palladium of liberty," we- J 
have perhaps forgotten the primal duty of self-preservation, 
dom and hapiiiness are not the oidy ideals for a people to set I 
fore itself. It should quite as jealously guard its independenef 
its character, its iudividuality among nations ; for therein 1 
power and worth in that great congress of Aryan peoples, to wbiol^ 
the Engli simian brings sense and grit and dominion; the FrencI 
man, a clear vision and an undying enthusiasm ; the German, s 
endless learning, and that steady capacity for labor that kno^ 
"nor haste, nor rest," and to whicli we have brought inventicH 
enterprise, and wit, and to which, if the gods o£ our destiny p 
mit, we owe a still higher gift, ^the gift of the ideal citi: 
But we cannot teach children to be good patriots or citizens l 
telling them over and over to be suchj but we must shoi 
a country great and fair, with a thousand picturesque assooiatioi 
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■with the past, sacrtMl to liberty aiicl happiness, the home of heroes; 
love for such a country will take care of itself. Such a love is not 
to be aroused in young minds by the bare study of abstractions 
Buch as constitutioual history demands; the Indian, the soldier, the 
fur-trapper, the sailor, are the guides who must take him iu hand 
at first, and attach his interest and his love to the mountains^ 
plains, and lakes of his native land. Here lies the gi'eat use of the 
Study of wars, which shows us a people uuder the stress and strain 
of great and painful circumstance, acting together, enduring and 
daring for a common good. WaJS thus become watchwords of 
.heroism, banners of memory, bonds of blood-kinship to a people. 
In the study of the heroic deeds of peace and war we lay a con- 
crete basis for patriotism, without saying a word about it. We 
love what is great and fair in spite of ourselves. Do not tell us, 
then, to love, but show us what is great aud fair, 

SPECrAL .STUDY ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORl'. 

•' Ttnth hi tiieilnagMtt til time." — NmKBV.w to Hilltop fifCharlivs. 

It is popularly supjKised that the philosophy of history, be- 
decked in eighteenth-century dignity of robe and wig, has left the 
atage altogether, never to return ; and that in his place has come 
a very painstaking young fellow, whose chief business in life is to 
Sig, and who quite despises those who stop to look around them. 
I am well aware that respectable historical students are apt to 
ehnig their shoulders and smile n-hen a callow freshman comes 
to urge, " But what I want is a course in the philosophy of his- 
■#ory ; " and I am as well aware that this callow freshman will not 
easily find his wished-for coiu-se, and that he must bear his growing- 
Ipaina as beat he may. Yet having a certain respect for youth, I 

I going to ask this callow freshman to look over the philosophies 
history which have been presented in the past, note their num- 

c and variety, examine their content, and see wbetherj in the face 

the varying medley, he can see any fixed features which speak 

lile and tnith. 
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Perliaps the earliest tangible philoaopliy of history wlii(.']i we caciT 
find ia that of the Jews, thus expressed by Josephiis ; — 

"Upon tlie whole, a maa thai will peruBB thia history may principally \ 
learn from it, that all eventa succeeded well . . . and the reward of falicitj ik | 
proposed by God ; hut then it ia to Chose that follow his will, and do not 

} break hla excellent laws. . . . God ia the father and Lord of all, J 
Uiinga, and sees all tilings, and . . . hence bestows a ha,ppy life upon thosOLfl 
that follow hini ; but plunges such as clo not walk In the paths of virtue lnto< J 
IneTitable miseries." ' 

This ia the philosophy which pervades all the historical writinga I 
of the Jews, atid finds its poetic expressioD in such passages as, "XrU 
have not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread," 

A clear expression of the philosophy of history among the 
I * Greeks is to be found in the Polities of Aristotle, who strikes tha 
key-note of his theme in the first sentence of his first book : — 

" Every state is a community of some kind, and every community is estAly^ I 
lished with a view to some good; for mankind always act in order to obtain ^ 
that which they think good. But if all communities aim at aome good, the n 
r political comuiunity which is the highest of all, and whlcli embraces [ 
alt the rest, aimn, and lu a higher degree than any other, at the hij 
good." * 

He then examines the various forma and the various theories of 
the state, historically and logically, in order to discover the heat 
form and the best ideal, and thus concludes in chapter eighteen 
of his third hook: — 

"We maintain that the best [government] must be that whloh is adminis- ' 
lered by Uie best, and in wUicli there Is one man, or a whole family, or many . 
persona, excelling in virtue, ajid both rulers and subjects are fitted, the one to 
mle, the others to be ruled, in such a manner as lo attain the moat eligible 
life." » 

Here the philosophy of history sees how a people develop their 
own state through appropriate instruments of government until | 

' Jowelt's Edition, i. JOG. 
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they reach an harmonioua balance, which, enables ea^h individual, 
through his connection with the ■whole, to live hia own best life. 

Among the Roman historians, we find in Polybius the clearest 
expression of a. philosophy of history. This first of raen to conceive 
of a, general history in its modern sense says, in his introduction : — 

Can any one be so Indifferent or Idle as not to care to know by what 
ins, and under wlial kind of polity, alnioBL the wliole iuhabitfld world waa 
conquered and brought luider the dominion of the single city of HomQ ? . . . 

My History begins in the 140lh Olympiad. . . . Now, up to this tiuie tha 
world's history had been, so to apeak, n aeites of disconnected transactions. 
But from this time forth History becomes a connected whole ; the affairs 
of Italy and Libya are involved with ttiose of Asia and (Jrefite, and the ten- 
dency of all is to unity. . . . .TustasFortunemade almost all the affairs of the 
world Incline in one direction, and forced them to converge upon one and the 
; point; so it Is my task as an historian t«i put tiefore my readers a com- 
peudiouB view of the part played by Fortime la bringing about the general 
catkBtropbe." ' 

To the mind of Polyljius, the affairs of the world are forced by 
Fortune, the divine necessity of antiquity, into the single path 
marked out by Rome, 

The Christian philosophy of lii&tory starts out from the old faith 
of Josephus : " All things work together for good to them that love 
God," modified by an afterthought of fate, espreased in the addi- 
tion, "who are the called according to his purpose." Eut the per- 
Becutions and woes of the early church drive its thinkers on to the ' 
pessimistic view expressed by St. Augustine in hia Clti/ of' God.- 
All things work together for good to them that love God," indeed, 
but this good may not be found in Rome, the city of the world, the 
centre of antique life, but in the city of God, the Xew Jerusalem. 
This world is but a trial-place for a more enduring, real World 
beyond. Looking at this world alone, we can see neither order 
meajiing, because they do not exist. The explanation of its 
ohaoa is only to be found by him who looks at eternity as well ' 
as time J nor must the view be uonfined to a single people. All 

1 Polybius. Bk,I.,chap.i.-iv.,BiiMtk!iurgli-H Trans., London, 1839. 
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r not called to tlie enduriiig, 




humanity is involved either as called o 
happy city of those who love God. 

This philosophy, which ignores the present world, dominated 1 
the Middle Age, and dominates much of Christendom to-day. But m 
in the fourteenth century another form of Christian philosophy of 1 
history arose among the Franciscans and mystics : ■ 

"According to these men and their adherents, universal history ought tob«4 
ivided into three great periods or ages : the age of tiie Old Testament, or ^ 
kingdom of the Father ; the age of the New Testament, or age of tlie Son ; 
and the age of the eternal Gospel, or kingdom of the Spirit. In the Qrst, God 
manifested Himself by works of almighty power, and ruled by taw and fear ; 
In the second. Christ has revealed nimself through mysteries and ordinances 
to faith ; and in the thini, for which the others have been merely prepaju- J 
tor;, the mind will see truth face to face without any veil of symbols, the-l 
heart wilt be filled with a love which excludes ail setfishnese and dread, and 1 
the will, freed from sin, will need no law over it, but be a law unto itaelf," 

With the Renaissance and Keformation, new forms of the philos- -l 
ophy of history were to be expected ; and we find them in Machia- I 
velli, and later in Montesquieu, Vico, and Condorcet. These men J 
leek their philosophy by approaching the problem on its hiatorio I 
iide, while Herder hnd Kant seek theirs by approaching the probr -j 
em auEilytieally and a priori. 

Men like Montesquieu ask after the influences entering into-* 
human history, and seek, by looking at the facts, to discover BomfljC 
Even by an imperfect use of the inductive method they I 
I to perceive that human affairs are determined by inherent 1 
es, that spring partly from man and partly from external 1 
nature. In this course of thought, Montesquieu enunciated what 1 
Flint calls "the epoch-making principle," that history is shapedil 
not by single units or men, but by a general course of affairs, al 
trend of ideas the causes of which may be analyzed and understood ■ 
by the human reason. Hardly any one has expressed this thought I 

X and French Belgiv, 
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more clearly than Condorcet, "The sole foundation of belief," he 
says, "in the natural Bciences, ia the idea that the general laws, 
. . , which regTilate the phenomena of the universe, are neceaaary 
and constant ; and for what reason should this hold less tree of the 
intellectual and moral faculties of man than of the other operations 
of nature ? . . . Why should it be deemed chimerical to attempt 
to picture the probable destiny of the human race in aceordanca 
with the results of its history ? " ^ 

Turning to the German line of thinkers, we find the attempt to 
define the problems of history. Herder asks, What are the factors 
of history? and answers that its factors are the desires of man 
and the limits of external nature. These two playing on each other 
produce history, — the development of humanity. Kant, and still 
more definitely Hegel, follow, asking, How can the individual free 
will be reconciled with the limitations of law in nature, one of 
these limitations being the desires of other men ? They answer, 
Through the state ; the organ by which man may, as far as pos- 
sible, reconcile the jar of clashing human desires with each other 
and the external world.'* 

All of these views summarize in Comte, who is regarded as the 
father of scientific sociology, and who in his scheme saw the 
whole human race advancing at varying rates of speed through 
three stages of life and thought. In the first, they supematuraJize 
the universe, — this is the religious stage ; in the second, tliey build 
great systems of metaphysics, by which they explain, through gen- 
flial abstractions, what they see about them,^this.i3 the meta- 
physical stage, which is passing into the scientific stage in our 
nineteenth century through the attempt to discover the natural and 
necessary laws by which all phenomena ai'e governed, and by means 
of which we can modify the world to our own ends. 

With the development of the Darwinian theory, we find our- 

il'un Tablemi Jlisla- 



a Eeqwi 



1 Flint, 330, quoting pp. 327, 328, of Condorcet' 

jue dea Progria tie I'K^rit Hwnain, 1793. 

* Bemhelin. Ernst. Lehrbxtch der hiatnriachen Melhiide, Leipzig, 181H, p, OUT, eto. 
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selves in the midst of new forms of the philosophy of history. 
In Bagehot's Physirs and FoUtica, in Spencer's Prindplea of Soei- 1 
oloffy, in Kidd'a Social Evolution, in Ward's Psyrhic Faetora of \ 
Cwi/ization, we find philosophies of history which seek to ezplsjn 
JiumaQ history by the play of natural selection acting upon strug- 
gling societies, and which regard every factor in history from thia 
point of view, — as to how it fits a society to survive or perish in 
the particular circumstances iu which it finds itself. Almost c 
temporaneous with this bionomic philosophy of history we find a ] 
socialistic pldlosophy, cleaidy enunciated by St. Simon, who saw in 
history the story of the successive amelioration of the proletariat.' 
This philosophy ia developed by Marx in his Dae Kapital, and 
clearly by Paul Wieseugrllu in hia Eiitwiekelungsgesetxe. des Meneehr I 
helt. According to this school of thinkers, the conditions of j 
production have driven men on through a necessary series of his- 
torical epochs, so fixed in their course that Mars declares: "The I 
country that ia more developed industrially, only shows to the less | 
developed the image of its owu future. . . . And even when a | 
society has got irpon the right tract for the discovery of the natural 
lawa of its movement ... it can neither clear by bold leaps, nor 
remove by legal enactments, the obstacles offered by the successive , 
phases of its norma! development. But it can shorten and lessen . 
the birth-pangs." ' These birth-pangs over, the ]iew society will 
find itself able to determine its own progress by the conscious 
employment of the natural laws discovered by all the acieneea, 
historical sciences among the rest. 

These modern philosophies of history, whether bionomic or sooiai- I 
istie, find a comprehensive expression in the following passage j 
from Lotze : — 

Science has introdnced into even the most familiar departments of banuUk 
thought the idea of uaiverBal iaws to which reality is obedient in all partiea- j 



III, wHteii Ly Frederick Engula, New York, I88il, i 
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JftfE, anil a lively conviction that results can only be obtained by using LliingB 
according to these laws. ... It gavi! riae to lliat progressive spirit of con- 
•cious calculation that is not content ta continue passively In any inatioctive 
condition of being or doing, but must actiyeiy mould the future by independent 
i of all available niiMOa." ■ 

Lotze also believes that this Iniman progreasivo spirit is acting 
and workiiig in parallelism with the imminent and eternally moving 
spirit of the universe 

This cursory view of the phdosophies which have dominated our 
views of history reveals a number of general laws : — 

Eaeh philusojihy of htstoi / /as grai n o it of the iiecuUar point of 
ineto and circunistai rei, J tl e people en in iating it. Thus, Josephna 
interprets history as the theocratic Jew ; Aristotle, as a Greek who 
ias seen the bloom of Athens; Polybius, as a Greek who has seen 
the bloom of Athens fade before the fateful power of Kome ; St. 
Augustine, living in the age of tiie decadence of Rome, and the 
mess of the church, inteiprets events in the light of another 
and more enduring world j the mystics of the thirteenth century, 
who saw Europe emerging into a quickening life, happier and 
■freer than any the world had seen before, seize upon a new view 
of history, and see in the kingdom of the Holy Spirit a promise 
for the earth itself of a New Jerusalem. After men broke with 
authority in the age of the Reformation, and learned to use their 
■own eyes and their own minds on very things, they applied the 
method to history as well, and began to perceive in it some natural 
laws. This scientific point of view, as we call it, hag dominated 
the leading thinkers in this field until our own day ; and yet these 
<2aodem men have seen these laws differently, according to their 
own points of view. Thus, the sceptics of the eighteenth century 
looked to natural laws alone, and were inclined to ignore the inter- 
Cerence of incalculable human choice ; the biologists aeize upon the 
iBtniggle for existence as the only key to the situation; the social- 
ists see in history only the play of the laws of jiroduction, leading 
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to the inevitable goal of the dominion of the proletariat One c 
the most clear and inteiesting instances of variation due to poin^l 
of view ia to be seen in German history. At tbe close of ihetU 
last century, Kant and Goethe saw with some clearness, as they I 
thought, that universal history tended toward a cosmopolitan i 
maea of civilization, and that Germany's history had especially! 
fitted her to lead toward this mass, since she hail not been shaped 1 
like France and England into a particularistic nation. But sincej 
the events of the nineteenth century have made Germany also intoS 
a great nation, Von Sybel and her other historians see that nation-^ 
ality, not cosmopolitanism, was the hidden aim of the ages, and,J 
that modern civilization is nob to be a cosmopolitan mass, butej^ 
rather a symposium of highly developed nations, each bringing i 
own gifts of nature and art.* 

A second law which presents itself is, that ihere is an advanein^M 
content contained in the philosophi/ of history. This advancingj 
content develops from the particular states seen by Josephns audf 
Aristotle, through the Roman empire aeen by Polybius, the whol* 
of Christendom seen by St. Augustine, and the civilized worldv 
seen by Montesquieu, to the wliole of mankind in the views ( 
Spencer, Marx, and Lotze. This content not only broadens as to 
its personal element, but also in the directions of environment 
and action; so that it includes now not only the religious and 
military life seen in Josephus, but the whole circle of humanj 
thought and action, — political, intellectual, spiritual, — and than 
whole mass of human environment, — ■ physical and social, — witltJ 
out dropping from view anything ever seen before. I 

But while there is this adiianrdng content of history, there it o&fl 
a fixed content of iasie ideas. One of these ideas ia unity. 1^1 
Josephus, all that he knows of the world relatea itself to the JewSifl 
The unity of Aristotle is the philosophic state ; that of Polybius^ 

1 T7ic Nation, New York, Dec. 3, ISUI. in review nl Jastrow's Qeechichte dMM 
(feulxcAen EinhHMraiimei und miner Er/Mung, Berlin. 1S91, in wbjch book th>J 
mallona] view or the pliilosophr of history Is strongly clevt-lopttl. ^t 
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Rome, which will draw the world to itself by irresistible fate. To 

, Augustine, all relates itself to the choroh; to us, humanity 

) the unit. 

A second idea which appears in all these varying forms is that 

fof soma directive force. To Josephus this directive force was 

Jehovah ; to Aristotle, the philosopher ; to Polybius, fate ; to St. 

Augustine, God, but a greater, more inscrutable, more slowly mov- 

; deity than that of Josephus ; to the mystics, the Holy Spirit, 

Lmoving to its ends through the agencies of inspired men scattered 

rerywhere. To the moderns, this directive force has appeared, 

LS unconscious extenml law of nature, as with Buckle ; second, 

■Bs human society becoming self-conscious and self-directive thiMUgh 

Jthe control of the laws of which it has become conscious, aa in 

V'Ward ; and, third, as an immanent sjurit. 

A third idea which underlies o^ir various philosophies is that 

I progress toward eiuh of ifoodness <ind happiness by means of 

>us human action. According to Josephus, this progress 

follows obedience to Jehovah; according to Aristotle, by living in 

Marmony with the teachings of philosophy ; according to Polybius, 

fthrough obedience to the laws of Kome ; St. Augustine seets it 

for the individual through loyalty to the church; the mystics, 

through the guide of inspiration ; while the moderns believe it can 

be obtained through the conscious control of sociologic and natural 

law by the will and intelligence of man, or, as others put it, by 

living in harmony with the immanent Spirit of the universe, in 

whom we move and live and have our being. 

If this is the character of the philosophy of history, what shall 
we Bay of it? Ta it something t:o be reckoned with in the field 
of thought, or ia it not ? Since we perceive in it fundamental ideas 
which are constant, it would seem to have a fixed body ; since its 
content has advanced with time, and was never so great nor so 
unified as now, it would seem to have life. But what of that 
Tftriability which we have seen, that tendency to adapt itself to 
Tturioua circumstances and points of view? This variability, far 
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from condenming tlie philusox>hj* of history, should recommecd it}; 
since it shows 'again that this philosophy is alive, and 
connected with advancing life. 

On all these counts, tben, it would appear that there is a phi- 
losophy of history ; that it is the most important thing in history, 
the most permanent and most interesting, and that the time is 
always present for formulating it anew. For this philosophy of 
history, owing to its plasticity and progress, is no absolute thing 
to be discovered once for all, but has varied in tlie past to st 
the needs of every individual, age, and country ; and so will 
vary in the future. This variability is what has given it a 
name. Because it wa^ plastic, people have suspected that it did 
exist ; but one might as well saj that life does not exist lieeause 
ranges through endless variations of form and age and poi 
Precisely in this jilasticity, tliis quality of clinging to and suitii 
the advancing thought and knowledge and circumstance of mat^i 
lies the life of the philosophy ot history, as there lies the life 
aay philosophy at all. Facts to us are dead uutd they relate thei 
selves to us and to our world. This relation of facts to 
and the world is what every soul and every generation dem; 
as light upon its pathway. This relation varies because of 
advancing points of view ; it grows with knowlclge ; and if 
present we are agnostic and pessimistic, it is simply because 
of facta have poured in upon us for half a century with such rapid- 
ity and force that we have had no time to relate them, liardly time 
to see them. But are we, then, to say that that universe which we 
have seen proceeding by the most exact and rigid law from the 
simple to the complex is, in the field of human history, aban- 
doned to caprice and lawlessness? If not, we may reasonably 
look for a philosophy; nor should we be impatient if the moat 
complex of sciences has to wait on simpler sciences for its 
vancii^ development. 

As we look again at this succession of philosophies, we are stmok 
with the fact that in each of our instances we get the expression of 
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I philosopliy whicli Laa dominat-ed history itself in the contem- 
wrary period. The most striking instance ia perhaps to be found 
1 the philosophy of St. Augustine, who regarding this earth but 
I place of broken fragments, a battleground whose results can 
■only be seen in tlie hereafter, naturally felt that it was foolish to 
>ay much attention to mundane events; ao history fell into des- 
uetude, and historical action itself was more or less paralyzed by a 
view which placed all interest outside of tlie world itself. In con- 
rast to this, we note the flood of living interest that has poured 
Bnto history since it has been believed that we could discover its 
s; an interest still further heightened in the case of those who 
Biielieve not only that we may come to know the laws of social life, 
•but that we may control them for the good of society, just as we 
lave learned consciously to bend the laws of electricity to our own 
desires. Many of ns, again, add to this the belief that by so shap- 
■ing natural law we are co-workera with a spirit immanent through 
Pall the living universe. However we believe, if we hold any 
modern view save that of the pessimist, the hope of paradise 
springs up again in our human hearts, and we find ourselves build- 
ing anew on the old foundations a philosophy of history, but 
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PEAOTIOAL APPOOATION OP PEINOIPLES OF METHOD TO 
HISTOET IS THE' HIGH SOHOOL.' 



The teacher of history in the liigh sLihool has ever before 1 
eyea the two horns of hia dileiniua: on the one hand, history i 
the high school must still partake of the nature of general infot 
mation ; on the other, the method of presenting it should be concreli 
enougli to develop a certain amount of historic sensej The everj 
day world demands that he shall give his student some clear notiol 
of what Greek, Roman, Jew, Kelt, and Teuton each have done t 
change the howliug wilderness of prehistoric Europe into the civil- 
ized centre of the world ; demands, beyond that, a good clear view 
of the history and meaning of our own America- Then comes the 
Republic, with her demand for a thoughtful citizen who c 
the history of to-day, and shape the policy of the mori-ow, from, t' 
rough-hewn logic of fact, the endless prattle of the press, the stt] 
ring words of living men, the creaking, heavy machinery of g 
nient. Neither demand can he gainsay ; how can he meet 1 
One demands generalities which are the commonplaces of eve 
scholar ; the other, fresh and independent study of historic deta 
from historic sources. 

It would seem at first aa if there were no compromise ; as if t 
generalities must be learned by ieart, and the detail on which t 
rest taken for granted, or as if the method of research must lea 
endlessly on, until the student ia assured of his ignorance of t 
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IOampaigns of Cliarieitiagne uul tLe landfall of Cohunbns. The 
former method leaTes liiin dogmatic and conceited; tl« tatter, 
sceptical and discouraged. TLe former leaves. liini witli no pnqwr 
conception of the living reality of the historic world, of the labor 
which its discoveries involve, or the fotrndation on which thej rest ; 
the latter leaves him too often vithout one sii^Ie commanding view 
of that divine unit of historic progress which draws to itself ever- 
widening areas of land and folk. 

Hard as the problem is, I have come to think that tL^c is a 

solution for it; that the solittion lies perhaps here, — m tftfAimy 

the general tnilk throwjh tke gpeeial Jart. and in makiny eaeJk iitdi' 

^—,viduaJ, ptipiljiulye the fpecial fwrt for himself in iU yenertU iiaprets. 

^K I will illustrute my meamog l>v two or tliree examples. Suppose 

^Bihe topic in band to be the Spanish discoveries in America: first of 

^B all, wliat are the genenl facts we wish to impart in regard to these 

events? We will eay, — the lands and seaa opened by Spanish 

exploratiun, the time over which it extended, the motives and char- 

_ autera of the explorers, their relatioDs to the natives, Sow, there 

a two ways in which one can te&ch tttese points ; one is, to have 

pie pupil read or recite, either verbatim, or, preferably, in his own 

language, the contents of some such paragraph as this : — 

"The Spanish liispoverip* began with Columbus, ami during the next one 

■ Kundred and Bftj yeirs had corered th« length of the American euast from 
r Newfoundland to Patagonia on Ihe east, and from Chili tu Upper Calif(»iita 

n the west. The discoverers were either Italian or Portuguese sailors, trained 
tfrom bojhood to the boldest navigation *>f their time, — or .'ipanish cavaliers, 
F trained In court and camp, men of danncless course, of boundless ene:^ and 

determined vill, but crael and perfidious in their relations with the natives; 

ever drawn on from region to region by the love of gold, and the wish to gain 

new realms for the king and the church.. Their settlements were pTecarious 

and their lives sdventoroDs." 

■ This is the one way, — to give the generalities just as they stand, 
Bthe Accepted commonplaces of history, and wait for time and chance 
■to make their meaning clear. The other way is to give into the 
liliaiids of the stuileiit; a collection bf concrete materials in which he 
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himself may read these general facts. A desirable collection 
be as follows: Firgt. the pictures of a cavalier and a friar, 
are simply to give objective reality to the men w^ith whom he 
to deal, and may be dismissed with this remark. Second, a bare 
chroDological list of discoveries, each item reading something as 
follows: 1492, Columbus, a Genoese captain, sailing in serTtce 
the King of Spain, to find a western way to Imlia, discovers soi 
of the West Indian Islands. From such a list the student can 
for himself of what occupation and ranlc the discoverers were, 
whose behalf the discoveries were made, what area they coveri 
and the time they took. Third, extracts from the letters and ni 
ratives of the time. Let him read from the narrative of Th^ Gi 
man of Ehas, one of the companions of De Soto, how on reachii 
Florida, De Soto at once began to ask the Indians " if they kne' 
, . any rich country where there was gold or silver ; " liow the; 
told him that "towards the west there was a province — -called 
Gale — where the most part of the year was summer, and that 
there was much gold . . . that . . . these inhabitants of Cale 
wear hats of gold ; "' how then De Soto, with all his men, " took 
way to Cale," but when he came thither, " found the town withi 
people, and his own men were aore vexed with hunger and 
ways, because the country was very barren of maize, low, and fi 
of water, bogs, and thick woods ; and the ^^ctuala they had hrougl 
with them . . . were spent." Again, let him read this from 
Casus : — 

" The main care was to send the men to work in the goiil ti 
send the womeii to till the groimil; the men perished in the gold n 
hanger and Uhor, the women perisbed in the fields ; and as for the bloiq 
which Chef gave ihem with whips, cudgels, and their Bsta — I can hftrdl; b 
able to make a narration of those things." 



From such extracts as these one makes the nearest possible'ei 
proach to speech with the time itself, comes to understand how t! 
actors themselves thought and felt and did ; in other words, 
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gains historic sympathy, that pi'ime rofiuisite to historic under- 
stand in g. 

This, then, is the first step, — to give the student a little collection 

of historic data, and extracts from contemporary sources, together 

with a few questions within his power to answer from these inaterials. 

■Then let him go by himself, like Agassiz's famous student with the 

I, to see what he can ace. The work of the class-room is to eol- 

;, critieiae,. and summarize the individual results into those same 

statements which, after all, must finally remain in the 

ind, but which must depend for their living reality on the spe- 

<ua1 fact 

For instance, again, if I wanted to teach the great differences be- 
tween the military system of medieval Europe and modern times, 
I would give uiy pupil two photographs, — one of a thirteenth cen- 
tury castle, islanded by a moat, beset by high, blind walls, watching 
the world cautiously from narrow loopholes or from lofty towers ; 
.and one of a modern English country-house, inviting approach 
through siuiny vistas and flower-set lawns, while its walls smile 
from many a generous window and door, — and I would 
ask, "How does it happen that the thirteenth century man built 
euch a house as this, while we build houses like these ? " And, 
after some reflection, the pupil would see that the castle must have 
been built by a man who feared enemies from whom he must defend 
himself in his ovra house, w^hile the country-house was built by a 
.an who lived in peace, and was taken care of. That is the point; 
and the photographs teach it better than words, and are longer 
membered. 

One illustration more, of still a different kind. Supposing it is 
Ihe character of a civilization that you wish to impress, — what are 
realities here ? The lives, the deeds, the works, of men. Let 
Ua take, for example, the century after the so-called fall of Home; 
low can you msiuage to impress the character of this obscure, difB- 
iult, but important period upon the minds of your pupils ? Here, 
again, the list can be uaed to advaiitajje. The bare alphabetic list 
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of the famous names of those obscure centuries, with a brief note ^ 
of birth and circumstance, work done, and language used, will tell 1 
a distinct stoiy. Such a list is, in fact, a collection of short biog- 
raphies, and will read something like this : — 



y^. 


„.,„.™C™r,„.,„o.. 


Deedb and 'Wouks. 


Lakquaqb 
r»KD. 


ADgastine. St. 
BoliBiLrlus. 


IMniaji moDk ; Hie Urct iirch- 
biBhopotCautBrhury. 

Thractan; of ohBciire Wrth; 
({BUBral uf JUBtlniau. 

Klo'ta'mily7TeriiSt*" "* 

iFf OdoYftker an.i Theodo- 
rlp; Hftervmriis, BeiiBdio- 

Wsr-nhiefanflkingota great 


MiMlonary Ui Britaiu, 
whirJihHemBreirith 
ahand of monks Mut 
^ Pupe GrBgciry the 

paople, 

for tht Euat — llaiy, 
ATrii:H, K^jutli Spiilii. 
tifiBtiiig hai'k Gothn 

li'.IHo.l'iHinB Hlmik's, 

tBrtel'. notBWy'"'l.hai 
of Mnnto cLalno. 

and l.J«lorii; worka 
andlaltBni;fouiidi)ii 

Itbraiy *"of nianu- 
acripta. 
ConqoBmr nf Visigoth 
and Burguudlan. 


Liitin. 
Ijilin. 



So the list goes on through moukB and warriors to the end. With.fl 
the list before him the student goes to work, and finds two conspio- ! 
nous facts, — one, the spread of Christianity without the empire; 
tlie other, the spread of barbarian power within. He sees that tha_ J 
great men of the age are warrior-barbarians or civilizing monks j I 
thiit with the latter go the Latin language, the beginnings of ai't^l 
literature, and law ; that over all Europe they are fixing little ceur-l 
tres of civilization. He sees that it is a sliifting, settling age; that ■ 
its heroes are the conquering war^ihief and the ascetic monk. So 
much for what the list can teach. Add now, on the one band, that 
rough old sung uf Lodbrok, each stanza ending with the barbarous 
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' swords." In that abort but telling 
for liimself, the brave but uutumed 
ispect of the time, the words uf St. 



t sat nlone ; I wns fiiled with bitterness ; itiy limbs were UDCDiuelf and 
^ngh witli gackclotb, nnd luy sgualiij skin became as rough as an Ethiopian's. 
BTery day I was In tears and groani ; and if Hver thn sleep which bung uiwrn 
Uy eyelids ovorcame itiy resistance, I knocked against the ground my bare 
bones, which scarce clung together. I say nothing of my meat and drink; 
l^ce the monks even when sick use cold water, and it is thought a luxury if 

ley ever partake of cooked food. Through fear of hell, I had condemned 

[yself to prison ; I had scorpions and wild bi-asta for my only I'onipanions. 

. . My face was white with fastiug, my body was cold ; the man, within 

la own flesh, was dead before ,his time," 

In thia brief extract your pupil may discover and touch, as it 
"Were, the very soul of the ascetic,- — his maimer of life, his feara, 
Itis hopes. 

The advantages of such a method are, that it brings the mind 
tOt the pupil into contact with life-giving reality, and trains him 
to think ; to see iu the form the home of the advancing spirit ; to 
;«ee in the word and act the forue and quality of character, Leoni- 
das dying at Thenaopylfe, the brave, obedient, laconic warrior, 
3 embodiment of Sparta. "When Socrates says, "The proper 
jewels of the soul are temperance and justice, courage, nobility, 
«jid truth," you see the Ijloasom of a long growth of philosophic 
thought. When you bear the Romans of the empire address their 
)eror as "lord and master," '■ your eternity," and "your magnifi- 
ence," while that emperor is at the same time the public example 
£ every weakness ^d vice, how niucli farther must you go to learn 
that here you have a des^Mt ami liis slaves ? Look at the me- 
diEeval cathedral, towering high above all else, the work of cen- 
iries, adorned with every art : there you have in visible form the 
lowei and wealth of the church of the fourteenth century ; but yon 
bust hear Wiclif too, and the witty author of Reijnaed th» Fox, 
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and tlien you shall know that within the bosom of that rich, 
thetic, cathedral-building power, beats a discontented, restless I: 
that threatens deeds anon. 

What should be insisted on is that our pupils do, as far as 
flible, liear and see the very pro«luct3 of the time and people ; 
they form their own opinions at this fountain-head of reality bf 
they hear or know the opinions of another ; but when they 1 
once done it, the wide world of men and books and action will o 
to them as never before. 

But how can we get such original materials into the hands of 
pupils ? That is the main question. In Germany and France t 
have answered it pretty completely by popularly compiled colli 
ttons of original documents and narratives ; even in our o' 
try such reprints are beginning to make their appearance, Stil^ 
the teacher must largely depend on his own exertions, and the h 
library. But if the teacher keeps liia eyes open, he will find, 
a picture, now an extract, pamphlet, or iKioklet; aud, before 
knows it, will have qidte a serviceable little collection. 
Plutarch aud the Declaration of Independence are better than i 
ing ; and it is a good atarting-poiut to know what you would 
you coulil. 

But it takes more time ? Good friend, it does ; and it takes 
time to solve a problem in arithmetic than to read its answer; 
mora time to read a play of Shakespeare than to read that 81 
speare was the greatest dramatist of all the ages ; and more 
to read the American Constitution antl the American newspa] 
and make np your mind how to vote your own vot^, than it 
to be put into a " block of five." But what is time for ? 




DESOEIPTIVE AND SELECT BrBLIOGRAPHY OF WOKKS OH 
METHOD. 

This Bibliography contains only English titles of which 1 can 
speak from personal knowledge ; all the more important modern 
IS are included, I have omitted those of purely historical inter- 
est, whose ideas have been outgrown or embodied in recent works. 
Those who wish to read more deeply on this subject will find the 
best assistance in English front the books and references of Hall 
and Hinsdale. If he can read German, he will find his best guide 
to be Dr. Ernst Bernheim's Lehrhitch der h'istonachai. Methode, 
published in a second edition at Leipsic in 1894, and containing in 
its footnotes and bibliographies a full guide tp the Continental 
'authorities. It can be imported directly from the publishers, 
'I)unoker und Humblot of Leipsic for about S3.00, or through Woa- 
termann of New York City. 

Adama, Charles Kendall. Kecent Historical Work in Colleges aud Universi- 
ties of Eiu'ope anil America. In papers of the American Historical 
Assoc in lion, Jaima.ry, IS90. 
The title is sufficiently descriptive of tijis paper, which is detailed enough 
to be of great practical value in higher instruction. President Adams, who 
'began his career as Professor of History at Michigan University, was called to 
Cornell as Its president in lgS5, and is now at the head of the State University 
'of' Wisconsin. His work as a scholar ha,s been entirely in the field of history, 
;«id he will be remembered as the first to introduce tlie German Seminarium 
ijEnto the historical work of the American college. Valuable essays of Presi- 
dent Adaras on method will be found in the Introduction to his Manual of 
•Btstoricat Literature, and in Hall' a collection noticed below. 



STUDIES IN HISTOIIICAL METHOD. 



Hopkins Un^^l 
1 In seminary 



Adams, Herbert B. Methods of Historical Study. In .lokua Hopkins 
yersity .Sludies. Baltimore, January and February, 1S84. 

This is nn extensive description of actual methods employed In S' 
work in colleges and uniTersilies abroad and in tlie United States. The 
essay noted below in Hall's Methods is but a condensation of this. A still 
e extensive and exhaustive study of this same subject, b; the same author, 
appears In the Circular of Information No. 2 of the Bureau of J 
"Washington, 1887, under the title, "The Study of History in American ( 
a and TTniversities." Hp.rliert B. Adania has been tor tunny years at tl 
head of the department of history in Johns Hopkins University, and bas h 
the training of many of th^ stronger young men in tlie field. He has g 
great impidae to studies In local American history, Itiis greatly developed t 
seminary method, and may be regarded as the founder of the American H 
torical Association. 
Andrevrs, E. BeDJamlu. Institutes of General History. 

In the first chapter of this hook will be found a philosophical discussion o 
the subject of liistory and its study, and a useful bibliography of the b 
Genuan works on these asjiecta of the subject. President Andrews, n 
Brown University, was formerly Professor of Economics at Cornell, and 1 
made history and economics special studies for many years. 
Droysea, lohann Gustav, Principles of History. Grundriss der Bietorik 
Translated by E. Benjamin Andrews. Boston, Ginn, 18«3. 

Tliis is a most valuable exposition of the deepest phitosopliical considers 
tions as to the content, the relation, and the method of history. It is t 
work of the elder Droysen, who died in 1884, and whose long life was derotei 
to the study of history. He was successively professor at Jena, Kiel, i 
Berlin ; at the latter university lie spent a quarter of a century. 
Foster, P, H. The Seminary Method of Original Study in the Hlstorlca 
Sciences, Illustrated from Chorch History. New York, 1888. 

This book will not disappoint those who wish clear and detailed direction 
for advanced and original study. For this purpose there is no better g 
Professor Foster, formerly in the theological seminary at Oberiin, is nc 
the Pacific Theological Seminary in Oakland, Cal. 

Fling, Fred Moirow. The German Historical Seminary. The Academy,^ 
iv. 12(1, 212. 

Two articles descriptive of a German seminary at Leipsic, where FrofesBOtl 
Fling, wlio has the Depart.ment of HLslory-in Nebraska Statu University, » 
a student during 1888 and isei. 
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X^edeiloq, Paul. The Stiuly of History in Germany and France, translated 
from tlie French by Henrietta Leonard. In Jolina Hoplcins University 
Studies, vol. viii. Baltimore, May and June, 1890. 
Freiiericq is professor in the University of Ghent, and these essays were 
Written from personal observation of the most advanced methods. This 
j«per is of great value as an exposition of actual practice in the highest iustl- 
Intlons of learning. Law schools are not dealt with. . In the same volume is 
i«ii essay on " The Study of History in Holland and Belgium," and iu vol. t. 
•ii this same series an essay on " Tlie Study of History in England and Scot- 
land," both hy the same author, ISut their importance is slight compared 
with that of the first title. 

Freeman, Edward A. Methods of Historical Study. Eight lectures read 
before the University of Oxford, 18S4, London, 1688. 
This book should be thoroughly read by the teacher of history, partly be- 
cause its large views lllumluate and organize the subject, partly because Free- 
man, as perhaps the greatest of recent historians, has dominated historical 
Uiought and method for many years. These lectures were delivered while 
Freeman was Itegiua Professor of nistory at Oxford, and were the ripest re- 
sult of his thought and work. All his essays have the qualities of breadth, 
hieidlty, and strength, and should bo read whenever tbey apply to the work 
in hand. 
Froude, James Anthony. .Short Stmli^s on Great Suiijects, New Tort, 

ises. 

The first of these studies, on " The Sc'lpucf of History," ia a plea for the dra- 
matic, biographic presentation of history, and is full of suggestion and inspira- 
tion. Froude sncceeded Freeman at Oxford as Regius Professor ot History, 
a IMisitioii Iield hy Gardiner since Froude'a death. 

Hall, Or. Stanley. Methods of Teaching and Studying History, Boston, 
Ueath. $1,50. 
The flrst edition of this work contained a translation of Diesterweg'a " Weg- 
weiser," which is regarded aj a cdasslc on the subject of method in history in 
Oermany. Tlie essay is of a decidedly philosophical character, and not so 
i|>racticHl In its assistance to teachers as the books of Hinsdale and Foster, 
,ijir B» thfl other essays of this same volume, which are by H. B. Adams, C. K. 
.Adams, John W. Burgess of Columbia, E, Emerton ot Harvard, Thomas 
.Wentworth Hi^;iijsoii, and W, P, Allen, formerly of Wisconsin University. 
^N^hls edition is now out of print; but a, second edition has been published, 
.irithout the Diesterweg, which is a most valuable collection of contributions 
;tK>m American scholars and teachers, and a third is now under way. 
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Hanison. Fredeiic. The Meaning of Histonr, »ni OUier Historicai F 
London anJ Sen" York, Macmillan & Co., 1894, 
These essajs will prove rather si^gesiive »nj inspiring than directly heijf 
hil in matters of detail. Those who cannot see tbem will find their gist ei 
bodied in an artiele in the Fortiiifihtlif for October, IS{i3, entitled, " The Ro; 
Koad to History," by the same autlior. This essay is reprinted in Hi. llart-S 

n's book, and embodies, in a delighlfnl conversation between an Oxford 
freshman and an Oxford don, the m«et evident criticisms on the respectire 
xs auil methods of Freeman auil Froude. Harrison's o«n view is ex- 
pressed by a London L. C. Oxonian, who maintains that history can on)j 
be knoH'u in the large by lis noteworthy types. 

Kinsdale, B. A. How (o Stndy and Teach History. With particular refet' 
ence to the htsiory of the I'nited States. New York, Appteton, I 
International Education Series. $1.30. 

!tates uses of history, defines the field, gives criteria for choice of tt 
shows how to OT^nlze them, indicates sources of Information, describes qnaH.^ 
Seations of teacher, iUustrated from American history. SEr. Hinsdale ii 
Professor of the Art and Science of Teaching at the Cniversiiy of Michigan, 

1 approaches his snbjn't, therefore, much more from the pedagogic side 
than any of onr other authors, except G. Stanley Hall ; aithougb he has also 

ie an historical conlribntion of some importance in the book entitled The 
Old Northitftl, and as editor of Garfield's Works. This work on method, 
as the title-page indicates, is of especial use to the teacher of American hi»- 
tor]', for which it gives a good deal of genentl guidance as to organization d 
material, and ninny referencea to amhorities. 

Hcnrard. George E. The Place of History in Rodent Education. 
Trans, of the Nebraska Slate Historical Society, L iOi. 
Dr. Howard, now Professor of History in the Leiand Stanford Junior Tint 
TCTBity, was formerly in cha:^ of the history work in the University a 
Nebnska, where he gave a great impulse to the slndy of local Western L 
Iftiy. His essay strongly defines the eomparative element in scientiOc h 
and the natnre of an inslitnlion as an historical object. 

Salmon, Lncj. The Teaching of Distory in Academies and Ctdl^ea. 

Women and Higher Edocation. Edited by Anna C. Bnckett. 

York, Harper Brothers, 1893. 
See for same essay. Academy, v, 283. Ser, too, by the si 
article ia the Edaeational JfrrJew for May, isai, entitled, "1 
History in the Secondary Schools." Mi£> Salman was one of the Gist of P 
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dent Adama's Beminary students, and is well known among AmerieanacIiolarB 
by Ler eictillent raoDographic work. She formerly taught history in the Terre 
Haute Nurmal School, and is at present Professor of UiBtory at Vassar Ctillege. ■ 
She Is, therefore, well fitted to speak upon the snbject of her essays, whleh, 
although short, are among the best contributions to our subject. 

Beeley, Sir J. R. History and Politica. London and New York, Macmillan. 
Reprinted In Litteli, xxvii. 707. 
Professor J. R. Seeley, who beeame famous by his Ecce Homo, and who 
spent the latter half ot his life as Kegius Professor uf Modem History at the 
TJniverBlty of Caiiibridgu, tries in this essay to define carefully the difference 
between literary and scientific history. 

StubbB, William. The Study of UediEeval and Modem History. Seventeen 

lectures delivered in the University of Oxford. The following lectures 

may be particularized : I. Inaugural ; ll.-III. On tlie Present Stat« 

and Prospects ot Historical Study ; IT. On the Purposes and Methods 

of HUtorlcal Stwdy ; V. Methods ot Historical Study ; VI.-TII. On 

the Characteristic DiSerencus between Mediseval and Modem History. 

Bishop Stubbs delivered these lectures after he iH-eanie Regius Professor of 

Modern History at the University of Oxford, and lliey deal rather with the 

higher method, therefore rather with th« problems that present themselves to 

the tlniversity professor ; especially suggestive, however, in his discussion of 

the relative value of the various periods of history to the student as citizen. 

WMte, Andrew D. European Schools of History and Politics. In Johns 
Hopkins University Studies. Baltimore, 1S87. 



A very detailed statement of what is done In Europe to prepare young men 
definitely for political careers, and a plea for the establishment of similar 
courses and schools in our own country, See by the same author: " On Stud- 
lea in General History and the History of Civilization." New York, 1885. 
(Papers of the .American Historical Association.) Mr. White's experience 
BS historical professor at Michigan University, as president of Cornell for 
twenty-live years, as oiu' minister to Germany and later to Russia, and as his- 
'torical student and writer daring his whole active life, gives the highest value 
to his utterances on the subject ot Iiistory In Its practical relations. He stands, 
ibexes, as the leader of those who in America have turned attention rather 
'to tbe lines of intellectual history. He also looks at liistory very decidedly 
tlie Boint of view of the man ot aftalrs, who seeks in hisiory an argu- 
, an example, or a warning. 
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Por the bibljograpliy of this sTibjeet in periodical literature, ses 
Poole'a Index, under the headings, History, Teaching of, Method i%fl 
etc. In files of the Anndeniy and of the Edui:atio)ial Review wiQfl 
be found especially good papers; the Johns Hopkins University 
Stiidips, and the Papers of the American Historical AssociatioOjS 
will he most uaefid in keeping the teacher abreast of the most a 
vaucedwork of the country. Tiie Ameriran Historical Review, jui 
begun in October of 1895, pulilished by Maomillan, and edited by ^ 
board chosen from the historical faculties of Brown, Yale, Harvai 
and other leading colleges, promises much. 

I much regret that I cannot refer to some work of Ranke's 
the subject of metliod, for Eanke is the master of us all in this lafi 
half of the nineteenth century; but from the Appendix to his Hiili 
tori/ of England in tho Seventeenth Century, I quote the followiDg 
,'e, which gives the key-note to liis philosophy, aim, and method 



"Id our ilaya historical studies have been directed as never before ti 
original monuments of the past in every century. The deciphering of AiajrioJI 
and Egyptian nionnments, the collecting of Greek anil Koman inseripLions, ~ 
the pnbllahliig of the records an<l literature of the Middle Ages, the ransacking 
of moiipru arehives, — liowevur different may be the objects, the means of 
study, and even tlie intellectual capacities employed, — have all the same end; 
viz., to get free from the trammels of established tradition, to gain a 
over the immediate circumstances and Issues of life, to see the past ai 
ent, as It were with our own eyes. , , . 

"All bangs together, — critical study of genuine sources, impartial t 
objective ilescription. The end to l>e aimed at is the representation of 
whole truth." 



For K[«ikp'3 life and work the fuUowing articles 
useful in English: — 

Adams Herbert B. Leopold von TEnnke. (Biographical and remlnUeent 

sketch with bibliographical notss. ) Papers of American Historical J 

sociation, ill. New, York and London, 1889. 
Stnokenberg, J. H. W. Ranke and HIa Method. Andover Review, Fsl; 

rukry, 1887 ; also an article on Kanke's pupil, Wilhelm von Giesebreclitj 

In Nation of Jan. 30, IKIMJ. 
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CompayrS'a History of PedaEOgy. ■■Thi; bcj 

CompayrS's Lectures on Teaching. "Tiwbesibooliineiii 

pracliuoIcduatiQD." — Rupl. MacAubth, Phibdelphia. %i. 

Compayrfa Psychology Applied to Education. A deai 

□E diKtrine and applicalion on Ihe «cipn^r and ait of teaching. <f. 

Do Garmo's Essentials of Method. A pnriiial upoiitiiiii i 

live oulliii« uf common school studies. 65 ct^ 

De Ganno'B Lindner's Psychology. The ben MimuJ e 

Gill's Systems of Education. " it itcdu ably of the Lanu 

Hall's Bibliograpliy of Pedagogical Literature. Covei 
educalion. loletlcavEd, ^i.oo. »t.jo. 

Heiford's Student's Froebel. Tiie purpose o( this link book 
Halleson's Early Trainin;^ of Children. "The best bai 



impreheuln iil*i«T of 



H V. Pea 



Marwedel's Conscious Motherhood, 

oadte. ouisir; and Kinder^arlEn. fi.oo. 

ITewsholme's School Hygiene. Ahrady 



The ■ 



tolding D 



chnd'i 



! in the lending training rollegej in 

Peabody's Home, Kindergarten, and Primary School. "The best book out- 
side ol the Bible that i e.er read."— a Lea 01 HG Teach BB. (i.oo. 
Pestalozxi's Leonard and Gertrude, "if »e eicept 'Emlle' only, no more im- 



— Thtt. 



\l than 



■find' t 



fiadestock's Habit in Edncation. " ii will ] 

ler NonoiFShool. '"s^cl"' '" " '' y o etr a 

Richter'a Levana ; or, The Doctrine of Education. " A spirited and schoiv 

boi.k." — Prof. W; H. Pavkb. (1.40. 
BOSmlni'S Method in Education. "The most important pedagogical woik ev< 

written." — Thomas DAViu^iDK. fi.jo. 
SoDSSeaU's Emile. " Perhaps the moit ijifluen^al booli ever Hritteo on the subject 1 

Educalinn,"— R. H. Quick, 90 et!. 

Methods of Teaching Modem Languages. Papers on the value and on meihoc 
Sanfoid's Laboratory Conrse in Physiological Psychology. The coun 



Eslhetii 



Lange'9 Apperceptioi 

lated by the members of the Herbart Liuo, unoer me mrecruir 

DeGjrrao.ofSwarthniDre College. (,,00. 
Herbart's Science of Education. Translated by Mr. and Ui 

Tracy's Psychology of Childhood. This is the first ^lum 

sdendfic manner the whole held of child psychology, doth, 90 c 
Sent by mail, poilpuU, on receipt of price 
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Sheldon's United States History. For granmiir schoub. Follom Iho " Mmlnaiy" 
Teacher's Manual to Sheldon's United States History. A key id the above 

Sheldon's General History. Fur high Khool and college. The only nmera] history 
nJiTa^ihcr.' d"™""'' °' ' "'"" '""' ""* ' "™" " " '"^ '™ 

Sheldon's Greek and Roman History. CoDtaiiu ihc first j^ pages ui the above 

hoot, J,,™. 

Teacher's Manual to Sheldon's Hiatory, Puts into the iDstructor'^ hand the i^ 
Sheldon's Aids to the Teaching of Geneial History. Gives also list of most 
Thomas's History of the United States. For Khoois, uademies, md ihe genmi 

fllusui'ted. "s'j™ a^. "SuMlhS!" (7.." """" ° loutca an aol on y 



Imd, »3.-». 

Allen's History Topics. Coien Ani:ient,M<iden,and AmcricmhlstotT.BBdgim u 
eicellenlHslof books ol reference. .1. pag«. Paper. joclS- 

Fisher's Select Bibliography of Ecclesiastical History. An anDntaiEd Usi of 
Ball's Method of Teaching History. -Iti eiceUence and helpfulnsH oi^it to 
jr read before the 
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READING. 



Badlam'sSteppiDg-Stonesto Readiii£. — APrimei. Suppiementi ihe aSj-pagi 

book above. Boards, jo cU. 
Badlam'S First Reader. Ne» and valuiblc woia-building ™reis«, desipud to tolloH 

B«g8'8Natnre stories for Young Keadera: Plant Life. Intended to supple 

BasB'a Natnie Stories for Young Readers : Animal Life. Gives Lcuons on 

PolIei'S nimtrated Primer. Piesenti ihc word-mEthod la a very ittiacUre form <a 
the youDgcsI readpn. Boardi. 30 eta. 

Fuller's Charts. Thtee charts for exercises in the elementsry soundi, and for combin- 
ing thecn to form syUabks and words. The set for f t.;;. Mounted, f i.ij. 

Hall's Bow to Teach Readlag. Treats the impoium question; nhat children shonld 

Hlller'a Hy Saturday Bird Class. Designed for uu *> a lupplementarr reader in 

Norton's Heart of Oak Books. Thia xrleiis of material Irom the standard im^In- 
stJries',°^ms,''and^sonKVwilh Xic^'ererr cWld shirnid"£^Dnie°fIrf^r,°and »*icli 



if the 1 



k t, ic 






..._it of the l._. 
iscts.; Book II, I 



65CtB.; uooK VL, 3E7 p^es, 7S cts. 
Smith's Beading and Speaking. Familiar Talki to IfaoH who vouU t^tiit well to 

Spear's Leaves and Flowers. Designed for lupplemenlary teadlog; in lower Eradei 

Ventura's Mantegazza 'a Testa. A book to help boyi toward ■conplcte lelf-denlop- 

ment. »l,uo, 
Wright's ITature Reader, No. I. Describes crabs, wasps, spiders, beei, and some 

univalve raoUusks, Beatrix, ^o cts. 
Wright's Hature Reader, No. n. Deraiba" ants, dies, eanh-wor™, beetle., bar 

Wright's Nature Reader, No. III. Has lessons in plant-lite, giMhoppers, butter 



and birds. 
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English Language. 



Vtjixi'% L«wons in English, Book I. For ihs lower gradis. Cantiim cictcihi 

(or rtprodqction, piclura Icjsods, leiter wriliDg, uiis ol parts af tjKtdi, clc. ,o cu. 
Hyde's Lessons in Engliati, Book II. For Gnmmar schools. Kucnotiehtech- 

Hyde'a Lessons in English, Book II with Supplement. Hu, in additioo 

a Bnglish. For advanced cIuks in gruunuachooll 

Hyde's Lessons in English, Book tl with Advanced Lessons. Ths aj. 

Hyde's Derivation of Words, i; cis. 

Mathews's Outline of English Grammar, with Selections for Practice. 



SeveT's PrOgreaaiva Speller, For uk it. idvsnctd primary, inrcimtdiaw. and gram- 
Badlom's Suggestive Lessons in Language. Beiog P^n i and Appendix of 

Suggealiire Lessons in Language and Reading, jo cts. 

Smith's studies in Nature, and La.nguage Lessons. A combinatkn of abjEci 

lesson, wilh language work, ipr<s. Pari 1 bound separately, ij cts. 

Meiklejohn's English Language. Trrais salient feaiurei mith t mutci'i ikin ud 
Meiklejohn'a English Grammar. Also composiiiDn, versification, pini^uuiiiK, oe. 

ForliiglisctioolslndcolltBES. vocts. 

Heiklejohn's Eistoiy of the English Language, ^i\a^,a. Paniiiiii£iv 

lish Language above, 35 cts. 
Williams's Composition and Rhetoric by Practice. For high school imd eol- 

legt. Combines the smallest amount of theory with an abundance of practice. Revised 
e^Iion. »,.«,. 

Strang's Exercises in English. Eiampiei in Syniai, Accidence, and Sijie fat 
HuScutt'a English in the Pieparatoiy School. Presents as priciicaUr u pto- 

Genung'e Study of Rhetoric. Shows the most pnclical discipline d( students [or ths 

QOOdcUtd'S Book of stops. Punduadnn b> Ver». llluslraled. IDCtl. 
Ste ah9 eur litt ef boohs fir the study of English Literalurt. 

D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS. 

BOSTON. NBW YORK. CHICAGO. 




Science. 

Slialer-s First Book in Geology. FoihlghEchi 
Ballard's World of Matter, a Guide m Mineral, 



or htghcat daet In gmmmar 



indQualilative ; npcrimeDUlmd 
high schools and dontgBs. (1.55. 

epard'a Briefer Coarse in Chemistty ; with Chapter on Organic 

Chemistry. Designed for schools glyiDK a hali yr ' <■ ■ '-■'•- ■■ '-■—'- 

UmiKd inliboi ^-J.i.i- 



Shepard'a Briefer Coarse i 



iacililics. 

Shepaid's Organic Chemistry. The 
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THE NATURAL SYSTEH OF 



Vertical Writing 



By M. f. UEtVLAHDS ar 



Some of the special merits of our system are : — 

Practicability. It is the outgrowth of nearly five years' experi- 
ence in vertical writing with thousands of pupils of all school ages. 
The authors of other series have not iiad this experience. 

Strength. The books are in marked contrast to most of the 
systems recently published, which are efforts to adapt the sloping 
hand to the upright position. 

Harmony. This system has been carefully worked out with a 
central idea as to form and movement. 

Ease. Our round vertical script can be easily written. En- 
gravers often produce graceful forms and combinations, but such as 
one cannot reproduce easily with the pen. Every form and combina- 
tion in our system has been thoroughly tested to avoid such difficulties. 

Rapidity. Many of the letter-forms at first considered because 
they were artistic and graceful, after having been put lo the test were 
discarded because they did not permit rapid execution. 

Educative. The copies in the primary numbers are large and 
are illustrated with tasty outline drawings, stimulating interest in the 
writing and correlating reading, number, nature study, and spelling 
with the special writing lesson. So far as practicable the correlation 
of studies has been carried throughout the series. The siie of the 
letter forms is gradually reduced in the first four numbers. 

Economy. Such facilities have been secured for their manufiic- 
ture, that books of the very best quality will be furnished at the very 
lowest prices. 

DiKrIptha circular and iitmplc copies sent on reginat 
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